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PREFACE 

THE  stories  on  the  following  pages  of  this 
volume  are  taken  from  the  experiences  of 
coon  hunter  readers  of  HUNTER-TRADER- 
TRAPPER.  From  the  beginning  of  publication 
H-T-T  was  a  coon  hunter's  byword  and  thousands 
of  night  hunts  have  been  printed  in  its  pages,  but 
as  there  are  equally  as  many  departments  requir- 
ing attention  of  the  publishers,  they  have  decided 
to  give  the  coon  hunters  a  rare  treat,  with  a  com- 
plete book  of  nocturnal  hunts  only. 

It  was  not  the  aim  of  the  author  to  slight  or 
favor  any  particular  writer  by  putting  their  articles 
here,  which  were  intended  to  occupy  space  in  the 
H-T-T,  but  the  volume  of  coon  hunts  far  exceeding 
the  other  departments  in  material,  it  was  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  a  whole,  complete  book  would 
meet  with  the  "cooners' "  pleasure,  and  if  so,  other 
volumes,  equally  as  good  as  this  one,  will  possibly 
be  served  to  the  coon  hunting  readers. 

This  book  is  complete  in  itself;  should  others 
follow,  due  notice  will  be  given,  so  anyone  in- 
terested will  not  miss  a  copy.  If  this  volume  is 
read  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the  stories  in 
H-T-T,  I  feel  confident  it  was  not  put  out  in  vain. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


FOREWORD 


AS  editor  of  Camp  and  Trail  for  five  years  and 
managing  editor  of  HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER 
over  ten  years,  and  a  close  observer  of  just 
the  kind  of  literature  our  readers  like,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  coon  hunters  are  in  the 
majority  and  so  their  contributions  to  H-T-T  show, 
I  thought  it  a  real  treat  to  give  the  boys  a  volume 
which  they  can  all  enjoy,  articles  that  have  never 
before  appeared  in  print. 

After  debating  with  my  cohorts  for  some  time, 
we  finally  decided  that  "  'COONING  WITH  'COONERS" 
was  an  appropriate  title  for  this  volume  and  if  it 
meets  with  half  the  success  our  Coon  Hunting  De- 
partment has  in  HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER,  we  will 
be  pleased  and  may  in  the  future  get  out  one  or 
more  volumes  of  similar  good  coon  hunting  stories. 

The  stories  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages  are 
actual  hunts  taken  by  the  authors  thereof  and  will 
enlighten  the  amateur  coon  hunter  and  no  doubt  give 
the  professional  a  few  pointers  also.  If  you  like 
the  way  this  book  is  presented,  drop  us  a  card,  and 
the  number  of  cards  returned  will  be  our  cue  to 
further  editions. 

Here's  hoping  you  will  get  as  many  joys  and 
thrills  out  of  these  hunts  as  the  writer  did  in  col- 
lecting them  in  this  volume. 

0.  KUECHLER, 

Managing  Editor,  H-T-T. 
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DAT  SCANLUS  COONHUNT  ITCH 
BY  ALBERTSON 

De  Frost  done  ketch  de  simmon  tree. 
De  punkins  done  turn  brown. 
De  sweet  potatoes  in  de  patch 
Am  bustin  throu  de  groun, 
Ol  Lead  done  act  some  mity  queer. 
His  nose  done  start  to  twich. 
He  sure  will  hab  another  spell 
Ob  dat  scanlus  coonhunt  Itch. 

Elizajane  where  you  done  put 

Dat  can  ob  coongrease  fat, 

An  tell  me  wher  you  think  I  find 

Dat  coonhunt  lantern  at 

You  done  will  hab  to  grease  ma  boots 

And  gib  ma  pants  a  stich 

Because  I  hab  de  simptons 

Ob  dat  scanlus  coonhunt  Itch. 

Dat  houn  done  act  some  resless  like 
When  I  turn  him  loose  to  drink, 
Las  nite  he  pesticate  arroun 
And  start  a  skunk  to  stink, 
He  sure  done  act  jus  like  I  feel 
When  I  see  tracks  long  de  ditch 
I  feel  de  germination  ob 
Dat  scanlus  coonhunt  Itch. 

Dat  Itch  done  lebe  me  ebry  spring 

But  come  back  ebry  fall 

De  Consalvation  board  doan  cure 

Just  shorten  it  dats  all 

Dat  Board  am  hard  and  full  ob  nots 

Dey  pass  a  law  says  which 

I  only  hab  fo  weeks  to  scratch 

Dat  scanlus  coonhunt  Itch. 
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THE  TALE  OF  A  COON  HUNT 
BY  ORMA  WINTER 

NOVEMBER  first,  what  did  that  mean?  To 
most  people  practically  nothing,  but  to  me  it 
was  something  I  had  been  looking  forward 
to  for  weeks.  It  was  the  first  day  in  the  open  sea- 
son for  coon  hunting.  My  coonhound,  a  large, 
beautifully-marked  Kentucky  black-and-tan,  knew 
that  something  was  in  the  air,  for  he  had  been  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  his  pen  all  afternoon.  He  was  a 
thoroughbred  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  many 
an  old  veteran  coon  had  he  treed  after  hours  of  hard 
trailing. 

I  live  on  a  farm  just  one  mile  from  the  Missis- 
sippi bottoms,  where  the  coon  are  thick,  although 
hard  to  get  because  of  so  many  sloughs.  As  soon 
as  a  coon  hears  a  dog  bark  on  his  trail,  he  makes 
at  once  for  the  water,  which  makes  it  very  hard 
for  the  dog.  I  hunted  mostly  in  the  bluffs  above 
the  river  for  this  reason ;  and  here  there  are  a  good 
many  caves  in  which  they  find  a  safe  retreat  from 
the  dogs. 

I  had  asked  Fred  Neale,  a  cousin  of  mine,  from 
a  nearby  city,  who  had  never  been  coon  hunting  be- 
fore, to  come  out  and  spend  a  week  of  coonhunting 
with  me.  We  were  both  just  twenty-one,  and  had 
spent  some  good  times  together.  He  had  arrived 
that  afternoon  on  the  4  o'clock  train.  The  first 
thing  he  said  to  me  was,  "Well,  George,  are  you 
ready  to  start  on  that  coon  hunt?  I  am."  And  he 
certainly  was.  He  was  rigged  out  in  a  complete 
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hunting  suit,  with  game  bag,  and  a  12-gauge  shot- 
gun of  the  latest  design.  I  smiled  and  said,  "No, 
not  now,  as  the  coon  don't  come  out  until  after  dark, 
and  it  would  be  no  use  in  hunting  them  until  then." 
I  took  him  out  and  showed  him  my  hound,  he  had 
never  seen  a  dog  like  this  one,  and  thought  he  was 
a  bloodhound,  because  he  had  such  long  ears.  We 
talked  about  dogs  and  coon  hunting  until  my  mother 
called  us  for  supper. 

After  supper  I  got  out  my  carbide  light  and  .22 
Winchester  repeater.  My  cousin  started  loading 
up  his  shotgun,  and  talking  about  shooting  the  coon 
we  were  going  to  get.  I  smiled  a  little,  and  told 
him  there  was  no  need  to  take  his  gun  along  at  all, 
as  the  fine  shot  at  close  range  spoiled  the  pelt,  some- 
times entirely  ruining  it.  Some  of  the  old  hunters 
around  here  still  use  the  shotgun,  because  they  say 
they  cannot  see  to  shoot  good  enough  after  night 
with  a  rifle.  I  have  always  used  the  rifle,  and 
usually  bring  Mr.  Coon  down  the  first  shot,  after 
shining  his  eyes.  Fred  was  very  much  dis- 
appointed, but  I  finally  persuaded  him  to  leave  it  at 
home,  by  letting  him  take  my  rifle. 

When  I  stepped  out  of  the  door  King  let  out  a 
chorus  of  barking  that  could  have  been  heard  for 
two  miles.  He  knew  that  old  gun  and  carbide  light, 
and  was  more  than  ready  to  be  off.  I  told  Fred 
that  we  would  stop  at  our  neighbor's  house,  where 
two  of  my  friends  would  join  us  in  the  hunt.  They 
had  a  young  hound  which  they  wanted  to  give  a 
little  training,  so  brought  him  along.  Ernest  Mil- 
ler, the  elder  of  my  two  friends,  had  been  with  me 
on  many  a  long  night's  hunt.  I  was  glad  to  have 
him  along,  for  he  not  only  enjoyed  the  sport,  but 
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was  an  expert  in  tree  climbing.  Walter,  his 
brother,  had  also  been  with  us  a  number  of  times. 

It  was  just  7:30  when  we  started.  We  were 
all  in  high  spirits,  and  speculating  on  how  many 
coon  we  would  get.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  rather  warm,  and  a  slight  wind  blowing 
from  the  south.  I  told  the  boys  that  it  was  not  a 
very  good  night  for  coon  hunting,  but  being  the 
first  night  of  the  season,  thought  we  would  surely 
strike  something. 

We  decided  to  cross  our  neighbor's  pasture  and 
into  the  cornfield  bordering  the  bluffs,  where  the 
coon  and  squirrels  took  a  heavy  toll  of  the  golden 
ears.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  cornfield  I  un- 
chained King.  He  was  off  like  a  streak ;  it  seemed 
like  he  had  smelled  something  already.  In  just  two 
minutes  he  let  out  a  deep  bellow,  and  we  knew  he 
had  struck  a  trail.  My  cousin  said,  "He's  got 
him,"  and  started  off  as  hard  as  he  could  for  the 
dog.  We  yelled  for  him  to  come  back  but  he  paid 
no  attention,  and  kept  right  on  after  the  dog,  until 
he  ran  pell-mell  into  a  barbed-wire  fence.  When 
we  got  up  to  him  I  thought  he  was  half  killed, 
blood  was  streaming  across  his  face,  from  a  cut  in 
his  forehead,  and  the  front  of  his  hunting  coat  was 
ripped  clear  off.  Aside  from  this  we  found  he  was 
unhurt,  although  he  had  cracked  the  stock  of  my 
rifle  in  his  fall.  He  decided  to  stay  with  the  rest 
of  us  from  then  on,  as  I  told  him  there  was  no  use 
in  following  the  dog,  until  he  barked  treed.  He 
asked  me  how  I  knew  when  he  barked 'treed  when 
he  was  barking  all  the  time.  I  said  that  the  trail 
bark  was  long  and  drawn  out  while  the  tree  bark 
was  shorter  and  louder. 
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Meanwhile  King  had  been  hard  after  Mr.  Coon. 
I  knew  that  he  must  be  an  old  one  or  he  would 
have  had  him  treed  by  this  time.  King  had  taken 
him  out  of  the  cornfield,  and  down  in  the  lower 
woods  pasture,  where  he  had  made  two  or  three 
large  circles.  King  was  gaining  fast  on  the  coon 
as  his  bark  was  getting  louder  and  more  anxious. 
We  were  looking  for  him  to  bark  treed  any  minute, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  he  stopped  barking  entirely. 
"That  coon  is  up  to  some  devilment,"  I  said.  Then 
he  began  barking  treed,  but  I  could  tell  by  his  bark 
he  was  not  certain  yet.  I  was  right,  for  he  only 
barked  treed  a  few  seconds,  and  was  off  trailing 
again.  I  knew,  then,  what  the  coon  was  doing, 
he  would  run  up  one  side  of  a  tree,  and  then  jump 
off  on  the  other  side.  The  dog,  upon  trailing  him 
up  to  the  tree,  would  at  first  think  he  was  up  there, 
but  when  he  circled  the  tree  would  pick  up  the 
coon's  trail  again.  The  coon  did  this  a  number  of 
times,  but  old  King  was  getting  onto  his  tricks  as 
he  gained  steadily  on  him.  Finally  he  let  out  a 
ringing  bellow,  followed  by  another  and  another. 
Then  the  woods  just  simply  rang  with  his  music. 
"Boys,"  I  said,  "he  sure  has  got  the  coon  this  time." 
We  all  started  for  the  tree  with  my  cousin  taking 
the  lead.  I  said  there  was  no  need  to  hurry,  as 
King  would  stay  until  morning.  We  were  all 
anxious,  though,  to  get  to  the  tree,  so  ran  most  of 
the  way,  a  good  half  mile.  When  we  got  there  he 
was  barking  up  a  large  old  black  oak  which  was 
very  tall.  Fred  said,  "Let  me  have  your  light,  I 
think  I  see  him."  I  did  so  and  he  said,  "there  he 
is,  right  in  that  lower  crotch,  watch  me  bring  him 
down."  I  said,  "Wait  a  minute  and  see  if  you  can 
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shine  his  eyes  first,"  but  he  could  not,  so  he  shot 
anyway.  The  coon  never  moved,  so  he  shot  again 
and  again.  "Are  you  sure  it  is  a  coon  you  are 
shooting  at?"  I  said.  "Yes,  I  know  it  is;  I  think  he 
is  dead  up  there  in  the  crotch,"  said  Fred.  "Well, 
Ernest,  here  is  a  job  for  you,"  I  said.  So  he  pulled 
off  his  coat  and  began  to  climb  the  tree.  When  he 
reached  the  crotch  he  began  to  laugh.  "The  joke  is 
sure  on  you  fellows,"  he  said.  "It  is  nothing  but  a 
squirrel's  nest,  but  you  were  coming  close,  as  a  lot 
of  the  bark  has  been  peeled  off  by  the  bullets." 
"Can  you  see  anything  of  the  coon  above  you?"  I 
asked.  He  said  no,  that  he  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  up  there  at  all.  I  told  him  to  climb  a 
little  higher,  but  it  was  no  use,  there  was  no  coon 
up  that  tree. 

King  was  very  seldom,  if  ever,  wrong.  When  he 
barked  up  a  tree  the  coon  was  usually  there.  It 
looked  like  he  had  made  a  mistake  this  time.  "Well, 
boys,"  I  said,  "it's  no  use,  we  might  as  well  go  on." 
But  King  would  not  stir  from  the  tree,  although  we 
coaxed  and  pleaded.  As  soon  as  we  began  to  leave 
the  tree,  he  began  to  bark  louder  and  more  deter- 
mined than  ever.  There  was  a  huge  white  oak 
tree  still  full  of  dry,  dead  leaves,  right  next  to  the 
tree  King  was  barking  up.  "That  coon  is  around 
here  some  place  and  I  am  going  to  find  him.  Give 
me  your  light  and  I  will  climb  the  white  oak,"  said 
Ernest.  I  said  I  did  not  think  there  was  much  use 
as  I  did  not  see  how  the  coon  could  cross  over  into 
the  white  oak  unless  he  jumped,  and  it  was  a  good 
five  feet  between  the  two  nearest  limbs,  although 
the  limb  on  the  black  oak  was  higher  than  the  one 
on  the  white  oak. 
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There  was  a  possibility  of  him  crossing  over, 
although  I  had  never  known  of  them  doing  it,  unless 
the  limbs  were  touching  or  almost  touching.  Ernest 
lost  no  time  in  climbing  the  tree,  as  it  had  a  good 
many  limbs  on  its  trunk.  When  he  had  climbed  as 
far  as  he  could  go  he  said,  "Well,  there  is  no  coon 
up  here."  I  asked  him  if  he  could  see  the  top  of 
the  tree  and  he  said  no,  that  there  were  too  many 
leaves.  He  then  began  to  shake  the  top.  "By  golly, 
boys,  he's  up  here  all  right,  I  can  feel  him  coming 
down,"  much  to  Ernest's  discomfiture,  as  he  after- 
wards told  us.  The  coon,  a  great  big  30-pounder, 
had  come  down  the  tree  for  Ernest.  If  he  had  had 
a  gun  he  could  have  shot  the  coon  easily,  but  all  he 
had  was  my  carbide  light.  Ernest  said  it  was  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  was  afraid  of  a  coon,  he  was 
sure  frightened  when  he  saw  those  teeth  coming 
at  him. 

When  the  coon  got  within  arm's  length,  he  shoved 
the  hot  flame  of  the  carbide  full  in  the  coon's  mouth. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  coon,  so  he  jumped, 
catching  onto  another  limb  below  Ernest.  All  this 
went  on  without  us  hearing  or  seeing  a  thing. 
Ernest  came  working  down  the  tree,  shaking  each 
limb  as  he  came  to  locate  him. 

All  at  once  out  came  Mr.  Coon  right  over  our 
heads  where  we  could  all  see  him  plain.  He  was 
sure  a  big  one,  and  my  cousin  was  no  time  in  get- 
ting a  bead  on  him.  It  took  three  shots  to  bring 
him  down,  and  even  the  dogs  had  hard  work  to 
handle  him.  We  all  made  a  guess  as  to  how  much 
he  would  weigh,  Fred  saying  that  he  weighed  fifty 
pounds  if  he  weighed  one.  When,  upon  weighing 
him  the  next  day,  we  found  him  to  weigh  just 
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thirty-six  pounds,  the  largest  coon  I  ever  saw  or 
got.  It  had  taken  us  just  two  hours  to  get  this 
coon  after  King  had  barked  treed.  I  believe  he 
was  the  hardest  one  to  get  I  ever  had  had  experi- 
ence with.  We  got  two  more  coon  that  night  but 
neither  one  gave  us  the  thrill  the  first  one  did. 

King  had  sure  lived  up  to  his  reputation  that 
night,  as  he  did  a  few  nights  later,  when  he  swam 
across  the  Mississippi  after  a  coon,  and  treed  him 
in  a  big  elm  on  the  river  bank,  but  that  is  another 
story. 

My  cousin  had  just  simply  gone  wild  over  the 
sport  and  said  he  was  going  to  stay  all  month  if  I 
would  let  him.  We  went  out  a  good  many  times  to- 
gether, getting  over  thirty  coon  that  fall,  but  none 
of  our  hunts  equalled  the  first  night  out. 


ONE  NIGHT'S  CATCH  WITH  LEAD,  OWNED  BY  EARL  BAUM, 
CALHOUN  CO.,  MICH. 
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A  COON  HUNT  NEAR  BLUFFTON,  OHIO 
BY  R.  W.  DAVIDSON 

IT  was  one  of  those  dark,  damp,  and  quiet  nights 
about  the  middle  of  November  when  Doc  said 
to  me,  "Well,  which  way  tonight?"  I  said, 
"Let's  go  south,  along  the  creek,"  and  so  we  began 
to  prepare. 

It  never  takes  so  very  long  to  get  ready,  as  we 
are  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  woods.  We 
soon  had  our  hunting  clothes  on,  and  the  necessi- 
ties for  a  good  hunt  in  the  machine,  a  12-gauge 
Winchester  pump  gun,  an  axe,  and  a  .22  pistol. 
When  we  were  all  set,  we  got  the  dogs,  Prince  and 
Red,  got  into  Doc's  machine  and  started  for  the 
woods,  but  before  I  go  further  I  shall  give  you  a 
short  description  of  our  dogs. 

Prince  is  a  dog  ten  years  old  and  just  as  true  as 
steel.  He  is  half  bird  dog  and  half  foxhound,  and 
although  he  has  no  coonhound  blood  in  him,  it  makes 
your  blood  flow  faster  when  you  hear  him  open 
up  in  the  woods,  for  this  always  means  a  coon  trail. 
He  has  been  at  this  work  for  nine  years  and  there- 
fore should  know  something  about  it,  which  any- 
one that  has  been  hunting  with  me  will  say  that 
he  does. 

Red  is  a  much  younger  dog,  being  only  three 
years  old,  but  he  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  Red- 
bones.  Doc  just  bought  him  last  fall  and  he  proved 
to  be  all  he  was  recommended  to  be,  which  you  may 
know  was  enough.  Red  is  a  whirlwind  on  the  trail 
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and  I  would  like  to  see  the  dog  that  could  pass  him 
on  one. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  these  are  the  two  best 
dogs  that  hit  the  woods,  as  that  would  not  sound 
well  and  would  not  appeal  to  many  experienced 
hunters,  but  each  hunter  thinks  most  of  his  own 
dogs,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should,  so  Doc  and  I 
are  well  satisfied  with  our  pair. 

We  arrived  at  the  woods  about  6:30,  and  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  machine  and  let  the  dogs  out. 
They  had  not  gone  far  when  old  Prince  opened  up 
and  it  was  not  long  till  Red  was  at  his  side,  and 
then  that  sweet  music  began,  but  it  was  not  long 
until  they  were  cutting  them  off  short,  and  any 
coonhunter  knows  what  that  means.  We  started 
in  their  direction  and  soon  reached  the  place  where 
they  were  barking  treed;  it  was  a  small  red  oak, 
full  of  leaves,  which  stood  right  on  the  creek  bank. 
We  tried  to  locate  him  with  our  flashlights  but  he 
would  not  eye  us,  so  I  told  Doc  that  I  would  climb 
the  tree,  which  was  easily  done  as  the  limbs  could 
almost  be  reached  from  the  ground.  It  was  but  a 
short  time  till  I  was  right  close  to  him,  and  knocked 
him  off  with  a  shot  from  my  .22  pistol.  He  soon 
had  more  company  than  he  wished  for,  and  when 
I  got  down  from  the  tree,  he  had  been  killed;  he 
was  not  a  very  large  one,  as  he  was  a  spring  coon. 

We  then  started  south,  had  two  fields  to  cross 
and  when  we  came  to  the  second  field  Red  was  bay- 
ing a  skunk  about  one-half  mile  to  the  right  of  us. 
We  went  to  him  and  killed  the  skunk  without  raising 
any  smell,  which  can  easily  be  done  if  the  person 
knows  how.  We  then  kept  on  going  and  hunted 
several  woods  without  even  a  bark,  but  always 
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ready  to  hear  from  them,  when  Doc  said,  "Let's  go 
to  the  small  woods  to  the  left  of  us,"  so  we  started 
and  before  we  got  half  way  there,  they  opened  up 
on  a  hot  one,  took  it  out  to  a  field  of  standing  corn 
and  soon  barked  treed  in  a  small  oak  tree  along  the 
fence.  We  saw  him  as  soon  as  we  got  there  and 
had  him  in  a  short  time.  This  was  a  big  one  and 
nice  and  dark,  but  the  dogs  were  not  satisfied.  As 
soon  as  he  was  killed  they  left  on  another  trail 
which  they  ran  for  two  miles,  through  fields  and 
woods,  but  always  staying  rather  close  to  the  creek, 
when  finally  they  barked  up  another  red  oak  full 
of  leaves.  We  looked  but  could  not  see  a  thing,  but 
the  dogs  said  he  was  up  there,  and  we  took  their 
word,  so  we  decided  to  climb  the  tree.  Doc  said, 
"It's  my  turn  now,"  so  I  told  him  to  go  ahead,  which 
he  did.  This  was  a  hard  climb,  but  he  finally 
reached  the  first  limb  and  then  he  had  easy  going, 
there  being  quite  a  few  limbs  from  there  on.  He 
had  his  flashlight  and  revolver,  but  did  not  find  him 
very  soon  as  the  old  coon  was  way  out  on  the  end 
of  a  limb,  but  when  he  did  locate  him,  he  let  him 
have  it.  He  shot  at  him  about  eight  times,  when 
he  fell,  then  we  had  the  fun.  He  was  a  real  scrap- 
per and  would  have  made  it  interesting  for  either  of 
the  dogs,  but  the  two  were  too  much  for  him.  This 
was  probably  the  largest  coon  we  caught  this  season ; 
he  weighed  twenty-one  pounds.  When  Doc  got 
down  we  looked  him  over,  and  felt  well  pleased, 
and  decided  to  start  for  town,  so  we  chained  the 
dogs  and  started  for  the  machine.  We  reached 
home  at  about  11:30  and  were  ready  to  hit  the  hay. 


COON  HUNTING  IN  ALABAMA 
BY  G.  L.  CLANTON 

I  DECIDED  on  the  eve  of  the  third  of  July  that 
I  would  spend  the  Fourth  on  a  lake  about  five 
miles  from  my  house  in  river  swamp.  A  pub- 
lic road  runs  through  this  swamp  to  a  river  passing 
by  a  lake.  The  woods  start  two  miles  before  get- 
ting to  this  lake.  There  is  a  slough  just  as  you 
enter  the  woods.  Water  in  this  slough  is  about 
knee  deep,  with  muck  and  mud  on  each  side  for 
some  distance.  This  slough  runs  for  three  miles 
on  edge  of  the  woods  before  it  enters  into  the  river. 
The  swamp  is  cut-over  land  of  ten  years  standing. 
There  is  a  perfect  wilderness  of  briers,  bushes  and 
vines  which  have  taken  the  place  of  trees.  Corn 
is  planted  along  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  Black- 
berries by  the  wagonloads  are  there  each  year. 
With  fish  of  all  kinds  in  the  slough  and  ponds  you 
can  see  this  is  a  glorious  place  for  coons. 

On  the  night  of  July  3rd,  about  9  o'clock,  I  left 
driving,  also  with  Blue,  Spot,  Buck  and  Jim,  my 
coon  dogs.  When  we  got  within  about  one-fourth 
mile  of  the  slough,  I  heard  Spot  open  up  and  the 
three  other  dogs  soon  got  in  and  down  the  slough 
they  went.  We  hitched  the  team  and  started  to 
them  and  soon  I  heard  Blue  calling  to  us  to  come 
on;  he  had  him  up  a  tree.  Then  we  heard  all  four 
telling  the  glad  news. 

We  cut  the  tree,  holding  the  dogs  to  give  the  coon 
a  start.  When  they  found  his  track  in  that  mud  and 
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water  there  was  some  fuss,  as  all  four  have  big 
mouths.  Down  the  slough  they  went  and  into  the 
briars  and  bushes  he  went  for  cover.  For  thirty 
minutes  there  was  not  a  break  in  that  cry  until 
treed.  The  negro  went  up  the  tree,  knocked  him 
out,  and  the  dogs  caught  him. 

We  started  back  up  the  slough  to  our  team,  which 
was  about  a  mile.  We  had  gotten  about  half-way, 
when  Spot  opened  up  in  the  slough  again,  the  other 
dogs  got  in  on  a  hot  track,  and  they  soon  had  him 
up  a  tree.  The  negro  went  up,  the  coon  jumped, 
and  got  away  in  the  vines,  and  for  fifteen  minutes 
we  had  it  in  that  mud  and  water,  finally  treed  up 
an  old  snag  out  in  the  mud  and  water.  This  time 
we  cut  the  snag  down,  and  the  dogs  caught  him. 

You  could  not  tell  one  dog  from  the  other,  as 
they  were  covered  with  mud.  We  made  it  back  to 
our  team  this  time  and  started  on  to  the  lake  again. 
We  crossed  the  slough  and  got  about  one  hundred 
yards  when  Spot  struck  again  and  all  the  dogs  fell 
in  and  up  the  swamp  they  went  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  and  treed.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and 
found  it  was  2 :30. 

We  built  a  good  fire  and  when  daylight  came  the 
negro  went  up  the  tree  and  made  the  coon  jump  out 
and  the  dogs  caught  him.  As  we  had  a  good  fire  I 
sent  the  negro  back  to  the  wagon  for  provisions  and 
I  soon  had  a  breakfast  for  us  and  the  dogs.  We 
went  back  to  the  wagon  and  got  a  minnow  seine  and 
went  back  to  the  slough  and  caught  a  lot  of  min- 
nows, then  went  to  the  lake  and  started  fishing  till 
about  10  o'clock;  quit  at  12  with  about  25  pounds 
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of  black  bass  and  white  perch.     I  cooked  all  we 
could  eat  for  dinner  with  bread  and  strong  coffee. 

It  started  raining  just  after  dinner,  so  we  came 
home,  wet  to  the  skin,  but  what  did  we  care,  with 
plenty  of  fish  for  supper,  and  three  big  coons. 


COONING  WITH  JACK  AND  SPORT 
BY  C.  B.  BENTLEY 

AFTER  loading  hogs  all  one  day,  the  last  Fri- 
day in  December,  I  came  home  pretty  nearly 
tired  out,  but  I  remarked  to  myself,  "This  is 
going  to  be  a  'doggone'  good  night  for  old  Zeb  to 
run,"  so,  after  a  hasty  supper,  I  went  across  the 
street  to  my  hunting  partner,  Elzey  Scott's,  and 
told  him  that  I  guessed  that  I  would  go  out  for  an 
hour  or  so.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  dogs,  lanterns, 
and  ourselves,  ready  to  start.  I  hunt  with  two 
dogs,  Sport  and  Jack.  Sport  is  a  five-year-old, 
about  one-quarter  bull.  He  has  a  voice,  well,  the 
best  way  to  describe  it  is  that  it  makes  a  hunter's 
blood  boil  to  hear  it.  Jack  is  a  brown  three-year- 
old,  about  one-quarter  Airedale.  He  doesn't  have 
much  to  say,  only  when  business  picks  up. 

We  decided  that  Caesar's  Creek  would  be  our  des- 
tination, as  we  had  had  such  good  luck  there  a  few 
nights  before,  catching  the  big  coon  whose  skin 
you  see  in  the  picture.  This  old  fellow  had  been 
seen  off  and  on  in  the  neighborhood  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  had  fooled  all  of  the  dogs.  A  good 
reward  was  offered  for  him,  so  we  thought  we  stood 
as  much  show  as  anyone,  and,  sure  enough,  we 
fooled  him.  He  had  a  foot  off  and  couldn't  climb, 
but  the  dogs  cornered  him  in  a  big  tile.  When  they 
got  him  out  of  there  the  fun  began.  A  regular 
free-for-all  fight.  At  last,  with  our  help,  they 
ended  his  career,  and  he  proved  to  be  an  old  veteran. 
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His  teeth  were  out,  and,  had  he  been  fat,  he  would 
have  weighed  twenty-five  pounds. 

Well,  we  hunted  down  the  creek  about  a  mile, 
catching  nothing  but  a  big  opossum.  We  turned, 
and  came  back  up  the  creek.  In  a  few  minutes, 
Jack  gave  tongue  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  warm 
trail.  Presently  the  cry  was  taken  up  by  Sport, 
and  the  woods  fairly  rang  with  their  voices.  They 
were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek.  I  said  to 
Elzey,  "That  old  coon  can't  get  far."  The  chase 
proved  to  be  a  short  one,  for  by  the  time  we  waded 
the  creek,  we  heard  their  joyful  notes  of,  "treed". 
When  we  got  to  them,  we  discovered  that  they  had 
him  treed  up  a  big  elm.  We  soon  located  him,  his 
eyes  shining  like  fire.  A  couple  of  shots  brought 
him  down,  and  coon  No.  1  was  soon  in  coon  heaven. 
He  proved  to  be  a  very  nice  one,  weighing  about 
seventeen  pounds. 

We  started  out  again,  and  had  gone  but  a  short 
distance  when  we  heard  Sport  on  a  cold  track.  In 
a  little  while  he  had  worked  it  out  until  it  was  warm 
enough  for  the  young  dog  to  help  him.  They  ran 
him  through  a  cornfield,  and  old  Mr.  Coon  tried  to 
fool  them  by  playing  some  pretty  wise  tricks  on 
them,  but  as  they  let  no  coon  fool  them  long,  they 
soon  had  him  "on  their  wagon"  right.  After  run- 
ning him  through  a  twenty-acre  woods,  we  heard 
them  "treed".  We  got  to  them  in  record  time  and 
found  that  they  had  him  up  a  big  red  oak.  It  took 
considerable  time  to  locate  him,  and  several  shots 
to  bring  him  down.  He  had  plenty  of  fight  left  in 
him  when  he  did  land,  and  believe  me,  we  had  a 
fight  here.  After  letting  both  dogs  at  him  for  a 
while,  we  held  Sport,  and  let  Jack  at  him.  After 
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the  coon  had  trimmed  them  both  up  considerable, 
he  was  given  the  final  punch,  and  sent  to  his  happy 
hunting  grounds. 

We  thought,  as  it  was  getting  near  morning,  we 
had  better  start  towards  the  machine,  and,  as  Elzey 
picked  up  the  second  big  coon,  he  looked  up  and  said, 
"Gosh,  Butch,  you  ought  to  be  glad  you  refused 
$150.00  for  them  yesterday."  In  one  way  I  was  and 
in  one  way  I  wasn't,  for  it  is  pretty  tiresome  work 
sometimes,  tramping  all  night,  for  by  the  time  we 
got  home  it  was  a  night's  hunt,  but  I  was  certainly 
well  pleased  with  the  dogs  and  the  hunt. 


ONE   NIGHT'S   CATCH   BY   EDWARD   ACKERMAN, 
WESTCHESTER  CO.,  N.  Y. 
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MY  FIRST  COON 
BY  ROBERT  G.  CARPENTER 

I     ENJOY  coon  hunters'  experiences  so  much  I 
wish  to  give  some  of  my  experiences  also.     I 
am  particularly  fond  of  hunting,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fox  hunting. 

Now,  brothers,  my  first  dog  was  a  foxhound,  who 
had  become  too  slow  to  catch  a  coon,  when  I  pur- 
chased him.  I  had  many  a  good  and  successful 
opossum  hunt  with  him,  though.  He  sure  tried 
hard  enough  to  catch  a  coon,  but  without  success. 
So  not  until  an  old  friend  hunter  of  mine  and  I 
were  talking  one  day,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  I  wanted  was  a  young,  fast  dog,  so  he 
was  successful  in  locating  one  for  me  and  I  bought 
him.  He  sure  filled  the  bill,  too.  His  name  is 
Frank,  a  "coon  bird  dog".  I  don't  really  know  what 
he  is  crossed  with ;  he  is  not  a  genuine  hound. 

Now,  brothers,  I  wish  to  state  I  have  had  at  least 
eight  years'  experience  at  night  hunting  and  I 
hunted  a  long  time  before  I  had  a  dog  of  my  own. 
So  if  I  have  to  say  it  myself,  I  had  to  buy  a  coon 
dog  before  I  could  see  one  caught.  The  dog  I 
bought  and  still  have  has  caught  coon  on  the  very 
ground  and  marshes  where  I  formerly  hunted  with 
other  so-called  coon  dogs.  Their  respective  owners 
declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  catch  these  coon  with 
dogs.  So  I  tried  a  few  with  Jack,  and  should  have 
known  better,  so  after  the  coon  made  all  kinds  of 
fun  out  of  Jack,  and  I  became  angry  and  determined 
to  have  them,  that  it  happened  when  I  purchased 
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Frank  that  he  succeeded  in  fulfilling  my  vows  with 
those  coons. 

It  happened  on  a  night  shortly  after  purchasing 
Frank,  I  set  out  with  John,  my  brother-in-law,  and 
a  few  friends,  we  decided  to  try  one  old  coon  that 
had  previously  played  with  Jack. 

Our  pack  consisted  of  my  old  dog,  Jack,  and  my 
new  dog,  Frank.  We  started  out,  but  Jack  seemed 
to  know  that  I  wanted  that  old  coon,  so  he  was 
there  in  the  marsh  long  before  we  were,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  him  or  his  whereabouts,  until 
just  as  we  entered  a  piece  of  heavy  woodland.  We 
were  about  to  enter  this  piece  of  woods,  when  Jack 
crossed  just  ahead  of  us  and  had  not  gone  but  a 
short  distance  before  he  struck  him,  hot.  It  was 
not  long  before  Frank  was  in  with  Jack,  but  he 
did  not  stay  with  Jack  very  long  for  he  seemed  to 
just  fairly  fly  after  the  coon.  It  was  sure  some 
pretty  chase,  and  it  was  only  a  short  space  of  time 
before  Frank  had  him  up  a  tree.  It  was  in  the 
worst  place  I  ever  saw ;  we  nearly  became  exhausted 
before  we  reached  him.  We  finally  reached  the  tree 
and  after  regaining  ourselves  we  decided  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  shoot  him.  So,  brothers,  that 
was  the  end  of  Mr.  Coon. 

Since  then  I  have  lost  Jack,  but  Frank  still  lives 
and  has  a  record  that  cannot  be  reached  around 
here,  and  after  reading  experiences  of  others  I 
have  found  out  he  is  not  so  bad,  while  I  do  not  claim 
him  to  be  the  best,  but  I  claim  he  holds  the  record 
here.  I  have  owned  him  for  two  years  and  since 
that  time,  I  have  successfully  bagged  forty-one  coon 
and  as  many  opossum  and  more,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  don't  keep  account  of  opossums,  as  it  is  thought 
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here  it  is  very  easy  game.  He  also  has  one  grey 
fox  to  his  record.  He  caught  this  fox  on  a  dead 
run  after  jumping  him  out  of  a  large  bunch  of 
marsh  grass,  awaiting  some  ducks.  We  examined 
the  fox  but  could  not  discover  any  defects,  only 
what  the  dog  caused  in  killing  him.  He  has  a  record 
of  treeing  single-handed  on  two  occasions,  three 
coons  up  each  time.  His  first  three  were  up  a  small 
red  oak  without  a  hollow,  because  it  was  too  small, 
in  fact.  The  second  time  he  treed  three  coon  up 
one  tree  they  happened  to  be  in  a  hollow.  I  wish 
to  state  a  few  facts  before  I  got  these  three  coon. 
They,  or  other  coon  nearby,  had  been  run  for  some 
time  by  other  hunters,  only  to  end  by  dogs  giving 
up  and  coming  out  of  this  one  awful  place.  It  looks 
like  sin  to  hunt  in  this  place,  because  when  Frank 
has  a  long  chase  we  have  to  doctor  him  up  for 
awhile,  but  he  is  sure  game. 

So  this  season,  he  went  beyond  all  record  here, 
by  single-handed  running  and  treeing  four  coons 
up  one  large  white  oak.  We  shot  them  out  one  at 
a  time,  only  one  did  not  fall,  but  came  down  the 
dark  side  of  the  tree  and  would  have  gotten  away, 
but  as  we  had  a  fellow  holding  Frank,  he  scented 
him  or  saw  him  and  raised  such  a  storm  the  man 
let  him  go.  So  away  he  went,  and  a  short  time 
afterwards  we  heard  Mr.  Coon  pleading,  but  Frank 
had  no  time  to  listen,  so  when  we  reached  the  coon 
he  was  dead. 


A  COON  AND  SKUNK  HUNT 
BY  FLOYD  C.  SOURS 

I  WILL  tell  you  a  story  about  a  hunt  that  hap- 
pened on  the  first  of  November,  1919.  My  dad 
came  over  in  the  evening,  and  the  law  not 
coming  in  until  midnight,  we  set  the  alarm  for 
half  past  eleven.  Dad  lay  on  the  couch,  and  I  on 
the  bed.  I  rolled  and  tumbled,  and  finally  got  to 
sleep,  and  away  went  the  alarm,  and  I  lit  on  the 
floor  at  the  first  sound.  We  got  a  lunch  and  were 
ready  to  start  at  five  minutes  after  twelve.  For 
dogs,  we  had  a  nine-year-old,  Mack,  the  white  one 
in  the  right  in  the  photograph,  and  Tom,  a  seven- 
months-old  bluetick.  We  had  just  gotten  started, 
and  got  about  half  a  mile,  when  the  old  dogs  gave  a 
bawl  about  as  long  .as  your  arm,  and  I  said,  "There 
is  a  skunk,"  and  started  to  run,  but  before  I  got  to 
him,  I  saw  that  he  was  barking  up.  Well,  we  got 
to  him  and  he  had  him  on  a  sapling  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  not  as  thick  as  a  stovepipe.  I  yelled 
to  Dad  to  hurry  up,  as  it  was  a  coon.  The  pup 
wasn't  interested  in  coon,  as  this  was  his  first  time 
out.  I  told  Dad  that  it  was  a  little,  young  thing, 
or  it  would  never  have  gone  up  there,  but  when  he 
shot  him  down,  he  was  the  biggest,  fattest  coon  I 
had  ever  seen.  The  pup  became  interested  when 
he  hit  the  ground,  and  helped  to  chew  him  and 
shake  him  a  little  as  there  was  not  much  fight  left 
in  him. 

We  got  started  again,  and  went  across  one  field, 
and  struck  another  track  which  was  an  opossum, 
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that  got  to  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  next  was  an- 
other coon.  The  dog  took  him  out  of  a  cornfield, 
and  put  him  up  a  den  tree.  We  got  started  again, 
got  another  coon  track,  ran  him  about  a  mile  when 
a  fellow  stuck  his  head  out  of  a  window,  and  said, 
"You  will  have  to  cut  that  hunting  out."  I  said, 
"How  much  do  you  own  in  here?"  He  said  he 
didn't  own  it,  but  had  it  leased,  so  I  asked  him  if 
he  cared  if  we  went  on  across  the  woods,  as  the  dog 
was  taking  coon  that  way.  He  said  he  didn't,  so 
we  went  on,  but  then  the  dog  turned,  and  went 
right  around  close  to  his  buildings  barking,  so  I 
called  him  off,  as  he  got  up  and  lit  a  light,  and  I 
was  afraid  he  would  do  something  to  the  dogs.  The 
next  track  was  an  opossum,  which  he  got  on  the 
ground,  also  the  next,  the  same  way.  It  was  after 
3  o'clock,  and  we  hadn't  struck  a  skunk  and  I  told 
Dad  that  if  someone  had  told  me  we  wouldn't  catch 
a  skunk,  I  would  have  told  him  he  didn't  know.  All 
at  once  the  dog  struck  a  trail  and  ran  it  a  little  piece, 
and  then  that  long  bawl,  which  I  knew  so  well.  I 
ran  and  he  had  a  dandy  half  stripe.  The  dog  called 
on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  and  I  crossed  the 
fence  and  got  a  nice  star  black.  The  next  was  a 
skunk  too  old  to  run.  It  was  raining  pretty  hard 
by  this  time.  We  went  about  half  a  mile,  struck 
another  skunk,  and  caught  him  right  along  the 
creek.  I  waded  in  and  grabbed  him,  and  he  grabbed 
me  by  the  finger.  I  rammed  the  lantern  down  in 
the  water,  putting  out  the  light.  The  skunk  scented 
right  in  my  eyes.  By  that  time  Dad  was  there,  and 
the  dogs  had  him  out  of  commission.  The  next  was 
another  skunk  without  so  much  excitement.  Then 
the  old  dog  got  another  skunk,  but  before  I  got 
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there  it  was  in  a  hole,  but  I  don't  blame  him,  for 
by  the  way  his  eyes  were  watering,  I  think  he  got  a 
dose,  too.  We  went  on  home,  not  striking  any  more, 
tired  and  hungry,  but  happy.  This  was  the  best 
night  I  ever  had,  as  game  and  fur  are  scarce  around 
here.  I  sold  the  the  old  dog,  but  still  have  the  pup, 
which  is  doing  pretty  well  now,  but  I  never  expect 
to  have  another  equal  to  old  Mack. 


"COON  HUNT  DOINGS  OF  CAMP  WINONA" 
BY  GEO.  BRANDON 

ON  the  first  day  of  September,  myself  and 
brother,  Edward  Brandon,  were  thinking 
what  a  nice  night  it  was  going  to  be  for  a 
coon  hunt,  so  we  got  a  good  supper  and  an  early 
start.  Our  camp  was  on  Sand  Creek  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Victory  Run,  so  we  thought  the  coons 
were  feeding  on  wild  cherries,  up  at  the  head  of 
the  run  and  so  we  started  about  7  o'clock. 

I  had  two  one-year-old  hounds,  one-half  blood- 
hound and  one-half  bird  dog,  Short,  by  name;  an 
old  coon  dog  that  I  had  many  a  merry  chase  with, 
and  one  black-and-tan  hound,  by  the  name  of  Jack, 
that  I  had  bought  and  this  was  to  be  his  first  night 
and  also  his  first  chase. 

We  went  about  one-half  mile  up  Victory  Run 
when  we  heard  old  Sport  open  up  at  the  head  of  the 
run  and  he  was  working  on  a  pretty  good  track. 
We  walked  up  the  run  quite  a  ways  when  Jack 
joined  the  chase  and  that  old  hollow  certainly  did 
ring  with  music  that  all  coon  hunters  like  to  hear 
and  they  were  coming  our  way,  right  down  the  run. 
Well  we  stood  up  and  looked  wise  as  we  thought 
the  coon  would  keep  the  run  to  the  creek,  but  no,  it 
was  getting  too  hot  for  Mrs.  Coon  and  about  two 
hundred  feet  up  the  run  from  us  it  took  the  hill,  up  a 
small  draw  or  run  and  at  the  head  of  that  draw 
there  was  a  small  bunch  of  pine  trees  and  the  new 
dog  and  old  Sport  were  both  barking  up  when  we 
got  to  them,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  he  would  be 
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there  with  the  goods,  when  my  old  dog  cashed  in, 
as  Sport  was  my  coon  and  foxhound  for  five  years 
and  he  is  about  nine  years  old. 

Well,  I  am  the  climber,  and  up  I  went  and  also 
had  a  club  in  my  belt,  for  I  have  been  up  some  pine 
trees  before.  I  made  the  top  and  no  coon,  so  strik- 
ing a  match,  there  sat  Mrs.  Coon  or  rather  hung  a 
coon  on  some  small  limbs  doubled  up,  and  I  told 
Ed  where  she  would  light  and  Ed  said  to  be  sure 
and  hit  it  a  good  crack,  as  he  wanted  Jack  to  get 
the  first  coon  he  helped  tree,  so  I  said  alright,  but 
I  wanted  to  have  more  music,  so  I  reached  out  and 
touched  it  with  my  club  and  out  it  went  and  landed 
away  below  the  dogs  and  away  they  went,  and  I 
didn't  keep  any  track  of  time,  but  they  had  him  up 
and  down  that  run  and  all  over  the  hill  and  we  sat 
right  where  we  were  and  could  hear  the  chase  all 
the  time,  and  all  at  once  they  both  started  to  bark 
up  and  it  was  only  a  little  way  from  where  we  were, 
so  away  we  went  and  when  we  got  a  little  ways 
from  where  the  dogs  were  barking  I  could  see  no 
timber  as  all  the  big  timber  had  been  cut  six  or 
eight  years  ago  and  blackberry  briers  and  a  few 
small  scrub  trees,  such  as  small  pine  and  hemlock, 
as  it  grows  faster,  and  grapevines  were  all  about 
except  rocks.  Well,  I  got  up  pretty  close  and  there 
was  Mrs.  Coon  on  a  little  chestnut  about  the  size 
of  my  arm  and  just  high  enough  so  the  dogs  could 
not  reach  her  and  here  they  were  talking  to  her.  I 
was  ahead  and  told  Ed  to  get  me  a  club  and  he 
made  a  noise  like  getting  one  pretty  quick  and  the 
coon  jumped  clear  over  Jack  and  away  went  the 
chase  again  and  I  thought  it  would  go  in  the  rocks, 
but  no,  they  finally  treed  on  a  hemlock  on  the  bank 
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of  the  run  and  so  up  I  went  with  my  club  and  there 
was  blood  in  my  eye,  but  he  could  get  higher  than 
I  wanted  to  climb  on  a  hemlock  and  I  backed  down. 
I  always  carry  a  hatchet  and  off  came  a  limb  as  my 
club  was  too  short.  Up  I  went  again,  and  there 
was  Mrs.  Coon  just  as  wise  as  ever  and  I  took  a 
smash  at  it  and  all  of  you  that  have  been  there  be- 
fore, know  about  how  it  goes.  I  hit  the  coon 
alright,  but  the  limbs  got  the  hardest  crack  but 
down  went  Mrs.  Coon  and  I  don't  think  she  hit  a 
thing  until  she  hit  the  run  and  the  dogs  were  close 
at  the  tree  as  I  told  Ed  I  would  paralyze  that  coon 
and  there  was  a  level  place  about  ten  feet  around 
the  tree  and  Ed  and  both  dogs  were  there.  Well 
we  thought  that  would  be  the  last  of  the  coon  but 
we  were  giving  the  new  dog  lots  of  practice. 

Well,  up  the  run  they  went,  and  out  of  hearing, 
and  up  we  went,  and  they  had  swung  over  along 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  for  the  creek,  and  down  the 
run  we  hiked  but  no  dogs.  We  sat  down  and  waited 
about  one  hour  and  had  given  up  and  thought  we 
could  hear  the  dogs,  if  they  were  running  up  the 
creek.  We  went  on  down  to  the  railroad  as  the 
Franklin  and  Clearfield  railroad  follows  the  creek. 
Well,  when  we  got  on  the  railroad  we  sat  down  and 
waited  and  called  the  dogs,  as  we  were  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  camp,  but  no  dogs. 

We  thought  we  could  hear  old  Sport  but  he  was 
so  far  away  that  it  sounded  like  he  was  up  the  run, 
so  we  started  up,  as  I  would  never  leave  a  dog  in 
the  woods  and  I  knew  if  old  Sport  had  him  up,  he 
would  do  the  best  he  could  to  let  me  know  about  it 
and  would  stay  right  there.  We  started,  and  went 
about  a  mile  and  we  were  sure  that  he  was  barking 
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up  and  we  took  up  the  right  side  of  the  run  and  up 
over  the  hill  and  when  we  got  up  on  the  first  level 
place,  we  could  hear  him  plain,  so  we  patted  our- 
selves on  the  back  and  said,  Mr.  Coon,  your  days 
are  numbered,  as  it  would  soon  be  daylight  and 
my  hunting  outfit  always  has  a  gun,  as  the  porcu- 
pines are  thick. 

I  will  tell  you  of  my  troubles  with  these  two 
hounds,  and  how  many  porcupines  I  killed,  but  that 
will  be  in  with  my  coon  hunt. 

Well,  we  went  to  the  tree  and  old  Sport  and  Jack 
were  there  with  their  front  feet  up  against  the  tree, 
they  had  made  themselves  at  home,  as  they  had  a 
bed  made  about  five  feet  away  from  the  tree  and 
were  there  to  stay. 

I  cut  some  of  the  brush  away,  it  was  a  big  chest- 
nut, and  up  I  went,  and  I  had  quite  a  time  finding 
Mr.  Coon,  but  when  I  got  him  located  away  out  on 
a  big  limb  and  I  could  not  get  out  to  shake  him,  so 
out  comes  my  outfit  and  my  chalk  line  or  any  kind 
of  line  or  rope  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  out 
with  my  knife  and  opened  the  big  blade  and  closed 
it  on  the  end  of  the  limb  for  a  weight  and  down  it 
goes  through  the  leaves.  Ed  ties  the  Winchester 
rifle  to  the  line,  it  is  a  32-20,  16-shot  and  it  was 
just  breaking  day  when  I  got  organized  and  did 
you  ever  try  to  put  a  coon  down  and  not  take  much 
fight  out  of  him?  Well,  just  take  him  in  one  of 
the  front  paws  and  two  out  of  every  three  will  come 
down  with  one  mitt  out  of  commission  but  lots  of 
fight.  Well,  the  fight  was  on,  but  I  could  not  see 
much  of  it,  as  I  had  to  get  rid  of  my  gun  and  was 
out  on  some  limbs  and  so  will  tell  how  I  sent  my 
gun  down  as  the  tree  was  too  big  to  try  and  hold 
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it  in  my  hand  and  it  would  catch  on  every  limb  if 
I  left  it  on  my  back,  so  here  is  my  way.  When  your 
pard  ties  the  gun  on  a  line  you  get  busy  and  tie 
your  end  of  the  rope  or  line  so  it  will  not  unwind 
and  put  it  in  your  pocket  and  when  you  pull  up  your 
gun  just  let  the  line  go  and  when  you  get  the  gun, 
just  untie  it  from  your  gun  and  let  it  drop  and  tie 
the  ball  on  the  end  that  you  have  in  your  pocket 
and  then  shoot  your  game  and  let  your  gun  down 
and  the  other  will  not  tangle,  but  be  careful  and 
don't  let  it  drop  too  hard  and  knock  a  sight  out  of 
order,  but  get  it  on  the  ground  and  drop  the  end 
you  have  and  then  beat  it  down  as  your  pard  will 
have  his  hands  full  with  the  dogs.  When  you  get 
down  you  can  wind  up  your  line  and  it  won't  tangle 
as  there  is  nothing  on  the  end  to  tangle. 

When  I  got  down  the  fight  was  over  and  on  exam- 
ining the  coon  found  it  was  a  female  and  that  she 
had  had  young  ones  that  fall  and  if  I  had  looked  the 
first  tree  over,  I  would  have  bagged  a  couple  more 
coon,  but  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  let  the  dogs  kill 
that  one  but  I  wanted  Jack  to  have  a  chance  after 
the  run  they  made.  That  is  why  she  wouldn't 
leave  that  run  very  far,  as  she  had  her  family  and 
didn't  want  to  leave  them,  but  I  bagged  them  later 
in  the  fall,  but  that  is  another  story. 

We  were  at  camp  in  time  for  breakfast  and  we 
were  good  and  hungry,  the  dogs  all  cut  up  with 
briers,  but  we  were  all  satisfied. 


COONS,  SKUNKS  AND  OPOSSUMS 
BY  WALTER  MOORE 

COON  are  very  scarce  right  around  here,  and 
it  is  just  good  luck  if  you  get  one.  But  on 
back  in  the  mountains  there  are  quite  a 
few.  I  have  a  still  trailer,  she  is  a  cross  between 
a  bluetick  and  shepherd  dog.  And  believe  me,  fel- 
lows, these  are  the  only  dogs  for  around  this  part 
of  the  country  if  you  want  to  get  the  game.  I 
used  to  hunt  with  dogs  that  bark  on  trail  but  the 
chase  would  usually  end  up  with  the  dogs  barking 
in  a  hole  in  a  cliff  or  under  a  big  rock.  I  will  try 
to  describe  a  little  hunt  that  two  of  my  friends 
and  I  took  on  the  last  of  November.  We  decided 
to  hunt  to  a  town  called  Somerfield,  where  a  friend 
of  ours  lived,  which  was  about  thirty  miles  from 
here.  My  dog  had  never  treed  a  coon  before  as 
I  had  never  hunted  her  where  there  was  any,  but 
she  would  tree  anything  else,  so  I  had  an  idea  she 
would  tree  a  coon.  So  one  evening  we  gathered  our 
belongings,  which  consisted  of  a  single-shot  .22  rifle, 
one  carbide  light,  grub,  dog  and  ourselves,  and  hit 
the  trail. 

We  had  decided  to  walk  the  railroad  to  a  town 
called  Ohiopyle,  about  seventeen  miles  up  the  rail- 
road. We  had  gone  about  six  miles  when  the  dog 
says  come  on  over  and  see  what  I  got  up  this  tele- 
graph pole.  Well,  when  we  got  to  her  we  found  a 
big  old  woodcat  perched  on  top  of  it.  When  the 
little  .22  spoke  down  came  Mr.  Cat  and  joined  his 
friends  in  cat  heaven.  Proceeding  on,  with  nothing 
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happening,  we  went  about  seven  more  miles  when 
she  let  out  another  tree  bark.  Man,  it  sure  sounded 
sweet;  she  said  she  would  tear  that  tree  down  if 
we  did  not  hurry  up. 

When  we  got  to  her  she  was  barking  up  a  big 
hickory  tree.  I  shined  the  light  up  but  no  eyes 
shone  back.  We  could  see  whatever  it  was  perched 
on  a  limb  about  forty  feet  up  the  tree.  I  told  my 
friends  I  was  sure  it  was  a  coon  and  an  old  one  at 
that,  as  it  would  not  show  its  face.  I  told  one  of 
the  fellows  to  climb  the  tree  as  I  wanted  to  be  on 
the  ground  with  my  dog  if  it  was  a  coon  for  she 
had  never  tackled  a  coon  before,  and  I  knew  what 
his  lordship,  Mr.  Coon,  would  do  to  my  dog  if  she 
rushed  right  in  and  made  a  grab  for  him.  He  got 
up  to  about  where  the  blamed  thing  was  when  the 
tree  started  to  crack.  I  told  him  not  to  go  any 
higher  as  the  tree  was  cracking.  Well,  he  struck  a 
couple  of  matches  so  he  could  see  it,  as  I  had  the 
only  light  on  the  ground  with  me.  He  said  it  was 
a  coon.  So  he  took  a  couple  of  shots  at  it  from 
where  he  was,  but  it  would  not  jump  or  move.  The 
little  .22  did  not  take  effect,  as  the  blood  was  drop- 
ping down  out  of  the  tree,  so  we  knew  he  had  hit 
him.  I  told  him  maybe  he  had  killed  him  and  he 
was  caught  on  the  limb,  so  he  struck  a  couple  of 
more  matches  and  said  the  darn  thing  was  laying 
on  its  back,  stone  dead.  I  told  him  to  come  down 
the  tree  a  little  piece  and  I  would  hand  him  up  a 
long  pole  so  he  could  punch  him  out  with  it.  I 
was  just  handing  him  up  the  pole  when  he  said  the 
coon  was  coming  down  the  tree  after  him,  and  boy 
it  would  have  made  a  blind  man  laugh  to  see  him 
come  down  that  tree,  but  when  he  got  down  the 
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coon  had  turned  around  and  went  back  up  the  tree 
again.  We  waited  awhile,  thinking  he  might  die 
of  loss  of  blood,  but  after  waiting  about  five  minutes 
and  he  didn't  come,  I  decided  to  go  up  and  see  what 
I  could  do.  I  took  the  light  and  rifle  and  went 
up.  When  I  got  to  where  I  could  see  the  coon 
good  I  sat  down  on  a  limb,  loaded  the  gun  and  got 
a  pretty  good  shot  at  him  which  struck  him  in 
the  neck,  but  still  he  wouldn't  fall.  Well,  I  was 
trying  to  load  the  rifle  when  the  blamed  thing 
started  down  the  tree  to  help  me.  Well,  1  got  her 
loaded  and  let  him  come.  When  he  got  about  three 
feet  above  me  I  let  drive  and  caught  him  smack  be- 
tween the  eyes.  When  his  lordship  hit  the  ground 
he  had  no  fight  left  in  him.  When  I  got  down  the 
tree  we  examined  it  and  found  it  to  be  a  big  old 
she-coon.  It  weighed  seventeen  pounds. 

Well,  we  went  through  the  usual  ceremonies  and 
proceeded.  We  finally  left  the  railroad  and  started 
across  the  mountains.  The  dog  caught  a  'possum 
on  the  ground.  We  skinned  it  and  went  on.  We 
caught  two  more  'possums.  Just  as  day  was  break- 
ing we  saw  the  dog  take  a  trail  and  start  off  down 
through  the  woods  with  it.  We  waited,  and  in 
about  twenty  minutes  she  barked  treed.  We  went 
to  her  and  she  had  a  small  buck  coon  up  a  sapling. 
Well,  one  shot  with  the  little  .22  sent  him  to  coon 
heaven.  It  was  broad  daylight  now,  so  we  went 
on  and  arrived  at  our  destination  at  noon.  We 
had  made  the  trip  in  14  hours  and  caught  two 
coons,  three  opossums  and  a  cat;  not  bad  for  this 
part  of  the  country. 

We  stayed  up  there  a  few  days,  and  during  our 
stay  we  caught  three  opossum  and  a  groundhog  and 
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a  No.  4  skunk.  So  one  night  we  decided  to  go 
back,  so  we  started  about  7  o'clock.  We  caught 
a  'possum  and  a  star  skunk  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  but  later  on  it  got  so  cold  and  frosty 
that  we  had  to  walk  fast  to  keep  from  freezing,  so 
we  got  home  at  9  o'clock  the  next  day.  We  would 
have  got  home  sooner  if  we  had  not  tried  a  short 
cut  and  got  lost  so  that  we  had  to  come  back  and 
get  on  the  railroad  and  come  home  that  way.  We 
just  put  about  five  more  miles  on  our  long  walk. 
Well,  when  we  got  home  we  had,  all  together, 
seven  opossums,  two  coons,  two  skunks,  one  ground- 
hog and  a  cat. 


IN  THE  CHARITEN  RIVER  BOTTOMS 
BY  J.  ANDREWS 

I     WILL  try  to  tell  of  a  coon  hunt  that  took  place 
in  the  Chariten  River  bottoms. 
At  the  time,  I  was  visiting  at  the  home  of 
a  boy  friend  of  mine,  Everett  Ford.     Everett  was 
the  proud  possessor  of  three  hounds.     One  evening 
Everett  said  to  me,  "How  about  a  coon  hunt  to- 
night?"    I  told  him  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  fine 
night  for  the  ring-tails.     So,   fixing  our   carbide 
lamps,  we  whistled  for  the  dogs  and  started  out. 

Just  a  word  about  the  dogs.  There  were  three 
of  them,  "Drum",  an  ordinary-sized  black ;  "Belle", 
a  small,  black  female,  and  "Sing,"  a  small,  reddish- 
tan  colored  female.  They  are  all  young  dogs,  about 
eight  months  old.  Everett  never  had  them  out  at 
night  before,  so  our  faith  in  them  was  anything 
but  positive.  Everett's  father,  John,  jeered  us 
and  told  us  that  our  coon  hunting  qualities  would 
stand  questioning.  Furthermore,  he  imparted  to 
us  the  information  that  the  dogs  would  come  run- 
ning home  with  their  tails  between  their  legs  as 
soon  as  they  encountered  a  good  healthy  coon.  We 
told  him  he  didn't  know  good  coon  hounds  when  he 
saw  them,  and  that  we  would  either  get  a  coon  or 
know  the  reason  why!  He  said  that  we  would 
know  the  reason  why,  all  right,  and  so,  laboring 
under  the  burden  of  this  saddening  news  we  sallied 
forth  with  the  determination  to  get  a  coon  if  it 
took  a  week. 

We  started  up  the  river  towards  a  lake  where  we 
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had  high  hopes  of  starting  one.  And  when  we  hit 
the  woods,  those  hounds  went  to  work  as  if  they 
had  been  doing  it  all  their  lives.  When  we  reached 
the  lake,  we  sat  down  and  listened  to  the  dogs  run- 
ning. In  a  short  time  we  heard  "Sing"  barking 
treed.  "She's  got  a  coon,"  Everett  whooped,  and 
we  quickly  made  our  way  to  where  she  was. 
Everett  climbed  the  tree  and  made  the  discovery 
that  our  coon  was  nothing  more  than  an  innocent- 
looking  "  "possum".  Everett  shook  him  out  and 
we  let  the  dogs  chew  him  awhile  to  encourage  them. 
About  a  half  hour  later,  "Sing"  treed  again.  Again 
this  tree  yielded  an  opossum.  We  captured  this  one 
alive  as  Everett  wanted  to  save  it.  Its  fur  was  so 
dark  that  it  was  almost  black,  the  prettiest  and 
tamest  opossum  I  ever  saw.  We  then  started  up 
the  river  again  but  after  going  a  mile  or  so,  and 
not  striking  a  thing,  we  started  back  again.  The 
farther  down  the  river  we  went,  the  closer  we  got 
to  home,  and  the  lower  my  spirits  fell.  I  began  to 
have  maddening  visions  of  jokes  from  John  who 
would  tell  us  just  how  much  we  lacked  of  being 
coon  hunters.  Then,  too,  I  was  possessed  with 
the  awful  knowledge  that  he  wouldn't  leave  out 
the  minutest  detail,  either.  True  we  had  the  two 
opossums  as  trophies  of  our  prowess,  but  hadn't  we 
lauded  the  merits  of  our  blooded  (?)  hounds?  And 
hadn't  we  proclaimed  ourselves  coon  hunters  from 
'wayback?  So  it  was  either  up  to  us  to  bring  home 
the  coon  or  stand  a  good  panning.  But  luck  came 
to  our  aid  a  scant  two  miles  from  home. 

The  dogs  opened  up  on  a  warm  trail,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  heard  them  barking  treed.  We  stam- 
peded towards  them  with  a  recklessness  born  of 
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desperation,  clawing  our  way  through  brush  heaps 
and  windfalls,  falling  through  wire  fences,  getting 
ourselves  scratched  and  our  lamps  swiped  off  by 
low-hanging  branches.  Swearing  and  cussing  we 
finally  reached  the  dogs. 

They  had  their  quarry  up  a  large  pin-oak  tree,  a 
good  three  foot  thick,  fully  seventy  feet  high  and 
with  a  dense  mass  of  branches  growing  all  over  it. 
But  not  being  daunted  at  this,  Everett  shed  his  coat 
and  hat  and  mounted  it.  He  reached  the  top  in  a 
few  minutes  and  after  exploring  it,  orated  that  he 
had  seen  the  critter,  and  that  the  said  critter  was 
a  full-grown  coon.  He  then  began  to  persuade  the 
coon  to  meet  the  reception  committee  below,  by 
shaking  the  limb  that  the  coon  was  hived  up  in. 
But  the  coon  just  got  another  full  Nelson  with  his 
hind  legs,  took  a  couple  of  half  hitches  with  his  tail 
in  the  limb  and  said  "as  how  he  didn't  care  for  some 
of  it." 

But  while  Everett  was  holding  this  pow-wow 
with  this  one,  another  coon  unobserved  until  right 
now,  crawled  off  that  limb,  over  Everett's  hand 
and  started  down  the  tree.  Everett  yelled  that  one 
was  coming  down  the  tree  and  to  get  the  dogs  ready. 
He  came  down  within  ten  feet  of  the  ground  and 
stopped.  He  began  to  observe  the  figure-eights  and 
other  designs  that  I  was  executing  with  a  huge 
war-club.  Apparently  not  relishing  these  warlike 
maneuvers,  he  emigrated  back  up  the  tree.  But 
Everett  was  descending  the  tree  by  that  time  so 
his  escape  was  cut  off  in  that  direction.  He  de- 
scended to  his  former  position  until  Everett  got  too 
close  to  be  comfortable,  then  he  jumped.  The  dogs 
made  for  him  as  if  they  had  had  a  long-standing 
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grudge  against  him,  and  believe  me,  he  had  more 
on  his  hands  then  than  Kaiser  Bill  had. 

Everett  almost  fell  out  of  the  tree  in  his  eagerness 
to  reach  the  ground,  when  bedlam  broke  loose.  It 
was  a  modest  and  well-managed  affair  beside  of 
what  took  place  there  at  that  identical  spot.  The 
dogs  were  snarling,  snapping,  growling,  and  yelp- 
ing. Now  and  then  one  would  howl  with  agony  as 
the  long  claws  and  sharp  teeth  took  toll.  Every 
once  in  a  while,  the  coon  would  squeal,  which  would 
render  a  variety  to  the  bass  and  tenor  of  the  hounds. 
Everett  and  I  went  dancing  and  whooping  like 
demons  from  the  world  of  brimstone,  patting  the 
dogs  and  telling  them  in  a  crazed  fashion  to  "Hold- 
'em-boy,  At-a-boy,"  "Go  to  him,  Sing,"  "You  got  'em 
boy,  stay  with  'im,"  and  a  thousand  and  one  more. 
All  the  time,  we  were  laughing,  and  whooping  like 
maniacs.  The  coon  stood  this  about  three  minutes 
and  then  took  the  count.  Everett  went  up  the  tree 
again  and  made  the  discovery  that  there  were  still 
two  more  up  there.  He  doubled  his  efforts  this 
time  in  persuading  the  obstinate  one  to  come  down. 
He  came  — just  like  a  cow.  Again  did  Everett 
almost  lose  his  life  by  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
What  happened  was  a  perfect  imitation  of  what 
had  just  preceded,  lasting  perhaps  a  couple  of 
minutes  longer.  I  went  up  after  the  third  one, 
but  although  I  looked  all  over  the  tree  no  coon 
could  be  found.  Whether  he  jumped  to  one  of  the 
trees  close  by  or  was  hid  in  a  thick  cluster  of  leaves, 
we  never  saw  His  Coonship  again.  After  a  diligent 
search  for  him,  we  started  for  home,  which  we 
reached  in  about  a  half  an  hour.  Our  whoops  and 
shouts  brought  John,  blinking  and  yawning  out  of 
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the  hay.  He  surveyed  our  victims  with  admiring 
looks  and  owned  up  that  we  were  there  with  the 
goods.  We  forgave  him  for  the  insinuation  cast 
upon  ourselves  and  the  dogs  before  starting,  for 
we  knew  that  we  ranked  high  (?)  in  his  estima- 
tion now. 

Anyway  we  always  thought  so,  because  he  never 
jeered  at  us,  or  panned  the  dogs  any  more.  I  even 
caught  him  admiringly  glance  at  the  dogs  the  rest 
of  the  morning.  Perhaps  he  was  only  thinking  of 
the  ways  and  days  when  he  had  run  Mr.  Ringtail. 
Who  can  tell?  But  I  had  my  suspicions.  We 
quickly  cleaned  and  dressed  the  coons  and  opossums, 
and  locked  the  live  opossum  up  in  the  smoke  house 
and  then  hit  the  hay  to  dream  of  treeing  coons  as 
large  as  cows. 

Everett  pulled  the  blankets  up  around  his  ears 
and  mumbled,  "Some  night,  eh  Buck?"  and  I  echoed 
back,  "Some  night".  And  in  a  short  time  the 
rafters  were  shaking  with  a  noise  not  unlike  a  cir- 
cular saw  going  through  a  pine  knot. 


A  THIRTY-ONE  POUNDER 
BY  HENRY  GUERTIN 

MY  cousin  came  to  visit  us,  and  as  he  had 
never  seen  a  coon  we  went  for  a  coon  hunt 
—  there  were  three  of  us.  We  had  the 
dog,  a  good  coonhound  called  Daisy.  It  was  about 
a  mile  to  the  Minnesota  River  bottom,  so  we  got 
there  soon. 

Daisy  found  a  fresh  track  and  ran  about  two 
blocks  and  she  run  a  coon  into  a  pond  where  she 
had  quite  a  fight  in  the  water  until  she  chased  him 
out  where  she  finished  him.  This  coon  weighed 
twenty-one  pounds. 

We  went  on  a  little  further  and  Daisy  started 
another  track  and  soon  had  a  coon  up  a  tree.  We 
shined  him  with  our  electric  light  which  we  have 
for  that  purpose  and  shot  him  down.  The  coon 
tried  to  fool  the  dog  by  climbing  a  grapevine  along 
the  tree;  we  could  tell  by  the  dog  smelling.  This 
coon  weighed  twenty-two  pounds.  We  thought  we 
had  a  big  coon  and  it  was  one,  and  as  pretty  as  any. 

Then  we  hunted  all  around  a  little  patch  of  woods 
for  quite  awhile,  but  could  not  start  more,  so  we 
left  for  home.  We  had  gone  about  half  a  mile  up 
a  ravine  when  suddenly  we  heard  Daisy  strike 
another  track  which  seemed  to  be  going  our  way. 
It  ran  along  the  top  of  the  hill  and  in  a  cornfield 
and  to  the  ravine  and  treed  in  a  big  basswood.  The 
tree  was  hollow  about  two  feet  down  and  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  bottom.  We  had  to  poke  the 
coon  out  of  there  and  it  took  half  an  hour  and 
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when  he  came  out  he  jumped  right  down  in  the 
ravine  with  Ed  and  the  dog  after  him.  We  had  to 
literally  pound  the  brains  out  of  him  to  kill  him 
and  he  ran  80  rods  down  the  ravine  in  the  water. 
This  fellow  weighed  thirty-one  pounds  and  then 
we  had  a  coon.  So  we  walked  home  each  with  a 
coon  in  our  arms,  which  was  the  record  out  here. 
We  caught  eleven  coons  this  fall  in  seven  hunts. 


COON  IN  OKLAHOMA 
J.  R.  OWEN 

I  HAVE  done  considerable  coon  and  fox  hunt- 
ing in  southern  Missouri,  Tany  County,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ozarks,  and  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentlemen  who  said  that  the  Ozarks  are  the  hardest 
hunted  and  trapped  country  in  the  states.  But  I 
have  caught  blue,  yellow  and  black  coon  down  there 
20  years  ago. 

We  went  coon  hunting  one  night  on  what  is 
known  as  the  west  fork  of  Turkey  Creek.  We 
always  take  a  wagon  and  team  and  drive  out  to  the 
big  pine  and  white  oak  woods  and  do  our  cooking 
in  a  skillet  and  lid  or  Dutch  oven.  You  can  bake 
sweet  potatoes  and  opossum,  and  if  you  haven't 
opossum,  rabbit,  quail  or  wild  turkey  will  do  as 
well.  We  always  make  up  cornbread  before  going 
to  bed  at  night  and  have  a  nice  brown  pan  for 
breakfast  in  the  morning. 

Well,  this  coon  hunt  I  was  telling  you  about. 
We  were  looking  for  coon  under  the  cedar  trees. 
I  suppose  lots  of  you  coon  hunters  know  that  coons 
eat  cedar  berries  that  grow  on  a  cedar  tree.  It  is 
fine  food  after  they  freeze.  We  had  one  dog  called 
Nig.  He  was  half  bird  dog  and  half  Louisiana  cur. 
He  was  a  mighty  fast  dog  that  ran  ahead  of  the 
hounds  and  put  them  up  a  tree.  This  dog  would 
not  bark  on  trail  but  only  after  he  had  treed  the 
coon.  We  also  had  five  Walker  hounds  trained 
on  coon  and  deer. 

About  9  p.  m.,  after  we  had  walked  up  the  side 
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of  one  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  about  a  half  mile, 
the  hounds  opened  up  on  a  hot  trail.  They  run 
this  coon  down  the  mountainside  on  a  red  hot  trail, 
bawling  every  jump,  across  the  creek  and  up  the 
other  mountain  they  went.  Well,  they  run  him 
up  a  white  oak  about  forty  feet  high.  After  my 
two  brothers  and  I  had  got  to  them  we  could  see  the 
coon  lying  on  a  big  limb  of  the  tree  up  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground. 

Bert  said,  "Gosh,  what  a  coon,"  and  sure  enough, 
between  us  and  the  moon  there  lay  a  coon  three 
feet  long.  I  told  the  boys  to  cut  some  clubs  and 
stand  by  to  help  the  dogs  and  I  would  knock  him 
out  with  a  rock.  Well,  the  first  rock  missed,  but 
the  second  hit  Mr.  Coon  in  the  ear  and  out  he  come. 
I  was  never  so  much  surprised  in  my  life,  I  only 
got  half  of  him.  There  were  two  coons  on  that 
limb,  and  one  of  them  had  hid  his  head  behind  the 
other  one  so  all  we  could  see  of  one  was  his  tail 
and  up  to  his  shoulders  and  all  of  the  other  one,  so 
the  two  of  them  made  a  mighty  long  coon  in  the 
moonlight.  I  knocked  the  other  one  out  and  the 
dogs  made  short  work  of  them. 

Then  we  were  off  for  the  next  one.  It  proved  a 
cold  trail  and  we  run  it  out  of  the  Turkey  Creek 
bottoms  over  Goalie  Ridge  and  to  a  creek  called 
Wolf  Branch.  They  circled  and  bawled  and  trailed 
this  coon  about  an  hour  and  then  treed  up  on  the 
Creek  bank  up  a  tall,  slim  water  oak.  I  looked  up 
and  sure  enough  there  was  a  coon  away  up  about 
50  feet  and  farther  up  something  else.  I  set  in 
and  went  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  there  sat  a 
little  opossum.  Yes,  sir,  did  any  of  you  boys  ever 
catch  a  coon  and  opossum  up  the  same  tree?  I 
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think  when  the  dogs  were  running  the  coon  that 
the  opossum  got  scared  and  run  up  that  tree  and 
that  the  coon  took  a  notion  to  climb  it  later  on. 
As  the  dogs  jumped  three  deer  and  ran  off  after 
them  that  ended  our  coon  hunting  for  that  night. 
Three  big,  fat  coons  and  an  opossum. 


LADY  COON  HUNTERS 
MRS.  R.  J.  MERRICK 

I'M  wondering  if  anyone  would  be  interested  in 
reading  a  ladies'  night  at  coon  hunting.  I  had 
been  out  several  times  with  my  husband  and  en- 
joyed the  sport.  On  this  particular  night  that  I 
am  going  to  relate  to  you  my  husband  had  gone  to 
lodge.  It  was  awfully  dark  and  was  raining  a  little, 
just  the  right  kind  of  a  night  for  coon,  except  that 
the  wind  blew  pretty  hard.  My  brother-in-law  said, 
"Let's  take  the  dogs  out  and  see  what  we  can  get 
while  R.  M.  is  gone.  So  he  and  his  wife  and  a  niece 
of  mine  dressed  ourselves  in  boots  and  coats  and 
with  the  two  dogs,  one  a  still  trailer  mongrel,  the 
other  an  American  fox  hound  from  Kentucky,  we 
started  out.  We  hadn't  gone  far  when  it  began  to 
rain  harder  than  ever,  not  a  very  nice  night  for 
ladies  to  be  out,  but  our  spirits  were  up  and  we 
were  anxious  to  see  what  we  could  do,  so  we  kept 
on  for  a  couple  of  miles,  the  wind  kept  rising,  our 
lanterns  kept  blowing  out  and  we  were  getting 
pretty  wet.  Our  courage  began  to  fail  us  so  we 
turned  our  steps  toward  home.  It  wasn't  long  be- 
fore the  dogs  barked  up,  off  to  the  north  of  us.  Not 
being  very  well  acquainted  with  the  woods  and  be- 
ing wet  through,  we  still  kept  on  toward  home, 
leaving  the  dogs  behind  still  barking  when  we  hit 
the  car  track  that  lay  about  one-quarter  mile  from 
our  house.  It  was  only  about  ten  minutes  before 
the  car  was  due  that  R.  M.  should  be  on  from  lodge. 
We  decided  to  wait  until  he  came,  so  straining  our 
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ears  to  make  sure  the  dogs  were  still  barking  we 
soon  saw  the  headlight  coming  in  sight.  We  began 
to  get  new  courage.  When  R.  M.  alighted  we  told 
him  what  had  happened  and  that  the  dogs  were 
barking  up. 

He  being  acquainted  with  the  lay  of  the  land,  it 
didn't  take  him  long  to  locate  the  dogs.  He  says, 
"Let  me  have  some  boots,  I  say  they  are  barking 
up."  So  he  exchanged  his  shoes  for  boots  with  my 
niece,  took  the  gun  and  we  started  back.  Following 
him  we  soon  arrived  on  the  scene.  At  the  foot  of 
a  tall  oak  that  hung  over  the  bank  were  the  dogs. 
R.  M.  says  "Flash  your  light  and  we'll  see  what 
they've  got."  About  half  way  to  the  top  lay  a  big, 
fat  coon.  R.  M.  shot  him  out  and  he  rolled  down 
the  bank ;  by  the  time  he  struck  the  ground  the  dogs 
had  him.  It  didn't  take  long  to  finish  him.  Then 
we  took  the  coon  and  dogs  and  retraced  our  steps 
toward  home,  arriving  about  2  o'clock.  Although 
being  tired  and  hungry  we  were  well  pleased  with 
our  night's  outing  for  we  women  had  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  getting  a  coon  before.  Of  course 
we  would  have  been  more  than  pleased  had  we 
gotten  him  before  my  husband  arrived.  He  rather 
had  the  laugh  on  us  for  getting  cold  feet,  as  he 
called  it,  but  we  didn't  care  for  that  long  as  we 
got  the  coon. 


PUTTING  TWO  UP 
DAN  SEELEY 

I  WANT  to  tell  of  a  hunt  we  had  the  night  be- 
fore Thanksgiving.  I  came  home  from  help- 
ing one  of  the  neighbors  pick  corn,  as  he  had 
the  flu.  When  I  got  home  there  was  my  cousin 
and  his  wife.  He  said,  "How  about  a  coon  hunt 
tonight."  I  said,  "I  am  on."  So  we  did  the  chores, 
had  supper,  called  up  a  friend,  Bennett,  told  him 
to  get  ready.  Then  Fred  Drexler,  my  cousin,  went 
out  and  got  his  car  while  I  got  my  dog,  Tyler,  who 
is  as  good  a  tree  dog  as  one  ever  worked  with. 
Well,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  timber  and  turned 
Tyler  loose. 

He  was  not  very  long  in  giving  the  war  whoop. 
He  took  Mr.  Coon  out  in  the  cornfield;  while  he 
was  out  there,  the  boys  were  roasting  me  about 
what  a  dog  he  was.  Well,  pretty  soon  he  came  in 
behind  us  about  ten  rods  and  barked  up  a  little 
scrub  oak.  We  could  not  see  any  coon  so  it  was 
up  to  me  to  climb  up.  Up  I  went  and  as  soon  as 
I  got  up  a  ways,  I  said,  "Boys,  there  are  two." 
They  said,  "You  are  kidding  us."  Then  I  told 
them  I  would  poke  out  the  largest  one  first.  When 
I  poked  him  out,  they  both  went.  Old  Ty  got  the 
largest  one  by  luck,  when  they  hit  the  ground,  and 
the  boys  went  after  the  other  one  on  the  run  but 
lost  him  in  the  cornfield.  Ben  said,  "He  won't  run 
far,"  as  he  had  hit  him  across  the  back  and  had 
broken  it.  By  the  time  I  got  down  Tyler  had  his 
about  all  in.  We  helped  him  finish  him  and  then 
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we  saw  Tyler  was  hit  on  the  nose  and  it  was  bleed- 
ing, so  he  could  not  trail  the  other  one  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  But  when  he  did  start  he  sure 
did  make  him  go. 

He  ran  about  three  minutes  and  then  went  up 
the  largest  tree  in  the  woods.  I  told  the  boys  that 
was  some  hike  for  a  coon  with  a  broken  back.  We 
were  going  to  stay  until  morning  as  I  could  not 
climb  it,  but  it  started  to  rain  so  we  came  home  and 
left  him  as  we  had  no  chains  with  us  for  the  car. 

The  one  we  got  weighed  sixteen  pounds.  We  had 
many  good  chases  last  fall  and  expect  to  have  more. 


A  NORTH  CAROLINA  COON  HUNT 
BY  E.  C.  SANFORD 

BEFORE  I  begin  to  tell  you  of  this  coon  hunt, 
I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  a  copy  of  the 
H-T-T  until  May,  1921.  A  brother  of  mine, 
who  is  a  traveling  salesman,  knowing  my  love  for 
the  hunt,  the  chase,  and  good  hounds,  sent  me  the 
May  number  along  with  several  others,  and  I  have 
since  become  a  subscriber,  and  enjoy  very  much 
the  entire  magazine,  most  particularly  the  coon 
hunting  stories. 

Well,  fellows,  the  coon  hunt  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  of,  happened  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  first 
night  of  October,  on  Hunting  Creek,  which  is  four 
miles  from  here,  Mocksville,  the  county  seat  of 
Davis.  The  chase,  or  race,  occurred  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  2,  about  6  o'clock. 

A  hunter  friend  of  mine,  Spot  Anderson  by  name, 
and  I,  decided  to  take  our  hounds  and  go  over  to 
Hunting  Creek,  get  John  and  Dab  Bailey,  two  old 
pals,  to  go  along  with  us  and  see  if  we  couldn't 
catch  a  coon  or  two  somewhere  between  Bailey's 
Bottoms  and  Calahan  Mountain. 

We  started  out  about  8:30  o'clock,  over  our  usual 
route,  right  up  the  creek,  and  we  went  nearly  to 
the  mountain,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles, 
without  striking  any  kind  of  trail,  to  say  nothing 
of  even  a  cold  coon  trail,  and  we  had  some  real  coon- 
hounds,  boys,  the  kind  that  wouldn't  fool  you. 
Mr.  Coon  was  simply  not  out,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  there  are  none  over  here  now,  and  none  on 
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Bear  Creek,  one  mile  from  town,  except  seven  that 
my  brother  bought  and  turned  loose  to  see  if  they 
would  multiply  in  the  next  few  years.  Real  coon- 
hounds,  I  said  we  had,  and  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  before  we  finish  this  race,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  two  times  we  treed,  and  the  fight.  Well, 
there  was  Luck,  a  beautiful  black-and-tan,  three 
years  old,  a  good  strike  dog,  with  one  of  the  mel- 
lowest voices  I  ever  heard.  Then  there  was  Boss, 
a  large  black  and  white  spotted  hound,  with  a  good 
long  voice,  four  years  old,  a  good  hunter,  trailer, 
and  treer,  and  the  best  coon  fighter  I  ever  saw. 
The  third  and  best  coon  hound  of  mine  was  Troup, 
a  medium-sized  black  and  tan,  five  years  old,  a 
good  strike  dog,  a  fine  trailer,  and  the  most  de- 
pendable tree  dog  we  had  for  coons.  He,  too,  had 
a  good  mouth,  and,  believe  me,  he  knew  how  to  put 
the  "pep"  into  it. 

Spot  had  two  five-months-old  hound  pups,  and  a 
beagle.  The  pups  had  never  before  been  in  a  coon 
race,  but  I  think  the  beagle  had. 

To  return  to  the  hunt;  we  went  several  miles  up 
the  creek  without  striking  anything,  so,  according 
to  custom,  built  up  a  fire  about  12  o'clock,  talked, 
told  jokes  and  snoozed  until  between  3  and  4  o'clock, 
when  we  started  back  down  the  creek.  We  went 
some  distance  below  Bailey's  Bottoms  to  Wilkin's 
Bridge,  which  we  were  crossing  to  go  to  the  buggies 
and  thence  home,  as  it  was  about  5:30  a.  m.,  and 
no  coon  and,  as  we  thought,  no  prospects,  when 
Luck  sang  out  that  it  was  a  coon.  He  didn't  tell 
us  many  times  before  we  knew  that  it  was  a  good, 
warm  trail  going  down  the  creek.  Troup  and  Boss 
joined  in,  also  the  beagle  and  the  pups,  and  such 
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a  race  I  never  knew  of,  and  such  music  I  never 
heard,  before,  nor  since.  They  ran  him  nearly  out 
of  hearing,  entirely  out  of  hearing,  faintly  back  in 
hearing.  He  doubled  and  came  back.  Then  is  when 
we  stopped  following  the  dogs  to  take  in  all  the 
beauty  of  the  music  of  that  race. 

Fellow  hunters  and  sportsmen,  you  lovers  of  that 
"Soul  Satisfying  Music,"  that  only  real  hounds  can 
make.  You  who  hunt  for  the  pleasure,  the  sport 
of  it,  the  fascination  it  affords,  and,  above  all,  the 
music  of  the  chase,  what  wouldn't  you  give  to  hear 
it  all  over  again,  that  indescribably  beautiful  music 
of  your  favorite  hound,  in  that  best  and  longest  of 
all  our  coon  chases,  and  many  are  the  ones  we've 
had. 

That  coon,  "that  old  he-coon,"  swam  the  creek 
several  times  during  the  chase,  both  going  down 
and  coming  back,  but  he  had  hounds  with  him  that 
stayed  with  him  even  to  the  two  five-months-old 
pups.  They  ran  him  within  twenty-five  yards  of  us 
and  lost  him.  They  searched  both  creek  banks  and 
tried  to  find  the  tree  on  the  other  side  (from  here) 
which  is  wooded,  but  to  no  avail. 

John  Bailey  and  I  were  on  this  side,  and  Dab  and 
Spot  on  the  other  side.  We,  as  well  as  the  dogs, 
were  wondering  what  could  have  become  of  that 
coon,  when,  lo  and  behold,  there  he  sat  in  the  forks 
of  a  beech  about  ten  feet  above  Hunting  Creek.  To 
my  surprise  as  well  as  dislike,  neither  Spot  nor 
Dab  would  climb  the  tree,  they  said  it  would  make 
their  heads  swim;  and  as  John  didn't  care  much 
about  hitting  the  water,  I  began  stripping  for  the 
plunge.  We  had  been  out  all  night,  and  it  was  now 
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9  a.  m.  I  tell  you  the  water  was  fine.  It  made 
me  feel  like  a  new  man. 

Well,  I  reached  the  opposite  bank  0.  K.,  borrowed 
a  pair  of  trousers  from  one  of  the  fellows  who  had 
on  two  pairs,  and  as  I  started  up,  Mr.  Coon  com- 
menced climbing.  He  went  out  on  the  end  of  a 
limb  overhanging  the  creek.  I  made  him  jump, 
and  right  in  the  middle  of  the  creek  he  went,  Spot 
and  the  dogs  right  after  him.  He  was  headed  up 
the  bank  and  was  making  for  the  seat  I  had  occu- 
pied before  I  made  my  plunge.  He  reached  the 
bank  all  right,  got  in  a  reed  thicket,  and,  as  the 
dogs  were  pushing  him  so  close,  he  took  the  water 
again  and  another  reed  thicket  on  the  opposite  bank, 
getting  barely  enough  thereby  to  save  his  hide  and 
give  him  time  to  reach  a  tree.  He  took  the  tree 
alright,  and  Troup  and  Boss  were  right  there  testi- 
fying to  the  fact,  as  were  the  other  dogs. 

John  Byerly,  a  farmer  friend,  joined  us  about 
that  time.  He  said  he  heard  the  noise  and  couldn't 
stay  at  home.  He  told  us  to  follow  our  dogs,  that 
he'd  cut  the  tree.  It  was  a  sycamore  about  two 
feet  across  the  stump  and  old  man  coon  was  in  the 
tip  top  of  it. 

Boss  caught  the  coon  in  a  cockle  burr  field,  and 
he  and  Troup  nearly  had  him  finished  by  the  time 
we  appeared  upon  the  scene.  However,  we  got  him 
loose  from  the  coon  and  let  the  young  dogs  and  pups 
finish  him. 

It  was  then  11:30  a.  m.,  and  everyone,  including 
the  hounds,  being  more  than  satisfied,  we  started 
for  the  buggies  and  home. 

I  don't  know  what  the  old  coon  weighed,  but  he 
was  as  large  as  they  get  to  be  around  there,  and 
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as  for  running,  he  did  about  three  times  as  much 
of  it,  as  any  other  coon,  in  any  race  on  any  one  night 
that  we  ever  caught. 


A  COON  HUNT  NEAR  HOT  SPRINGS, 

ARKANSAS 
BY  BOB  AND  VANDER  ADAMS 

ONE  nice,  moonlight  night  in  November,  Van- 
der,  my  brother,  who  works  on  the  fire  de- 
partment at  Hose  Co.  No.  4,  South  Hot 
Springs,  called  me  up  at  the  barber  shop  and  said, 
"Bob,  how  would  you  like  to  go  out  for  a  little 
coon  hunt?"  and  of  course  I  was  right  in  for  it,  be- 
ing in  need  of  exercise  anyway,  as  barbers  do  not 
get  very  much  outdoor  exercise,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  that  will  shake  a  fellow  up  more  than 
a  night's  tramp  over  the  mountains  and  through 
creeks  and  rivers  trying  to  keep  up  with  a  couple 
of  lively  coonhounds  after  one  old  ringtail,  and 
then  too  when  they  tree  him.  Oh,  boy,  here  comes 
the  regular  work;  when  you  start  in  to  cut  down 
a  nice  big  den  tree  about  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter  with  an  axe  or  a  saw.  Well,  this  is  just 
what  happened  one  night  last  November.  Of 
course  everyone  thinks  he  has  the  best  dog,  but  I 
do  believe  that  Brother  Vander  has  two  of  as  good 
coon  dogs  as  ever  went  into  the  woods,  at  least  the 
old  dog,  Jim,  anyway. 

We  left  Hot  Springs  one  evening  about  8  o'clock, 
went  five  miles  out  to  the  Gardner  bridge  over  the 
Washita  river,  started  down  the  river  on  the  far 
side  and  had  only  left  our  car  a  little  ways  when 
the  old  dog,  Jim,  treed  a  very  large  opossum,  so  we 
got  him  and  went  on  down  the  river  about  half  a 
mile  when  Jim  opened  on  a  trail  pretty  warm,  and 
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the  young  dog  joined  in.  We  started  after,  and 
say,  boy,  we  had  to  go  some  to  keep  within  hearing 
distance,  but  in  about  forty  minutes  we  heard  Jim 
give  that  long  and  lonesome  bark  that  brings  joy  to 
the  coonhunter's  ear,  so  we  hurried  on  down  the 
river  to  the  tree  and  say,  it  was  a  big  den,  a  large 
oak,  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  we 
were  pretty  well  warmed  up  over  the  race,  some- 
thing like  three  miles,  so  we  started  in  to  cut  the 
tree.  We  were  not  very  long  in  cutting  it,  for  we 
had  a  good  axe,  and  being  raised  on  the  farm,  had 
not  forgotten  how  to  use  it.  When  the  tree  fell, 
the  young  dog  was  the  first  to  get  hold  of  the  coon, 
and  being  an  amateur  at  the  business,  Mr.  Coon 
was  giving  him  quite  a  workout  when  old  Jim  got 
to  them,  but  it  was  soon  over  then,  as  old  Jim  got 
him  by  the  throat  and  made  quick  work  of  it. 

During  that  night  we  got  three  nice  big  coon 
and  four  opossums  and  got  in  at  sunrise.  You  will 
see  in  the  picture  Vander  and  part  of  last  winter's 
catch  of  furs,  and  the  dogs,  so  if  nothing  happens 
we  are  going  to  have  a  still  better  catch  this  winter, 
so,  come  on,  boys,  let  us  hear  from  more  Arkansas 
coon  hunters. 


A  COON  HUNT  IN  OBION  COUNTY, 

TENNESSEE 
BY  J.  G.  MARSHALL 

I  AM  going  to  tell  about  our  game  in  Obion 
county.  Our  game  is  very  scarce  through  our 
country  on  account  of  so  many  hunters  and 
trappers.  We  have  for  fur-bearing  animals,  coon, 
mink,  muskrat,  opossum,  a  good  many  red  foxes, 
and  on  the  Obion  river  an  otter  once  in  a  while, 
but  very  scarce,  and  hardly  ever  one  caught.  We 
have  a  good  many  quail  in  places  and  in  winter 
and  spring  when  the  river  gets  over  the  bottoms, 
a  good  many  ducks  come  on  the  backwater,  but  are 
hard  to  bag.  It  takes  a  man  with  a  good  gun,  plenty 
of  ammunition  and  don't  care  for  shooting  it,  with 
a  good  eye  and  a  steady  nerve  and  a  good  bunch 
of  decoys  to  get  any  ducks. 

Now  comes  the  hunt.  A  friend  of  mine  having 
two  hounds,  had  been  sending  me  word  for  some- 
time to  come  and  bring  my  two  hounds  and  go 
with  him  coon  hunting  in  the  Obion  river  bottoms. 
As  he  lives  about  three  miles  from  my  house,  I  de- 
cided one  Saturday  I  would  go  down  and  go  hunt- 
ing. By  good  sundown  I  was  at  his  house  with  my 
two  dogs  in  the  buggy  as  I  wanted  them  to  be  fresh 
and  ready  to  go  and  they  were. 

My  dogs'  names  are  Spot  and  Red.  My  friend's 
dogs',  Rock  and  Trailer.  Well,  we  sat  around  and 
worked  on  his  carbide  light  for  awhile  and  then 
started  for  the  bottoms  as  the  hunting  ground  was 
about  two  miles  from  there.  We  went  up  the  bot- 
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toms,  pretty  close  to  the  river  all  the  time,  each 
one  of  us  listening  every  moment  for  a  dog  to  yell, 
but  did  not  find  a  trail  at  all  until  about  8  o'clock 
when  we  heard  old  Spot  open,  which  was  a  coon. 
Red  put  in  with  Spot  and  Trailer,  one  of  Joe's  dogs, 
put  in  with  mine,  but  the  other  dog  of  his  would 
not  run,  I  guess  because  of  being  strange  dogs  and 
not  used  to  them.  They  ran  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  and  I  heard  Spot  tree  bark.  I  said,  "Boys, 
there  he  is,"  as  Spot  is  a  fine  tree  dog.  In  a  little 
while  they  were  all  barking  and  it  did  sound  good, 
too.  Well,  we  all  started  to  catch  the  coon  and 
when  we  got  there,  they  were  barking  up  a  great 
big  gum,  about  four  and  one-half  feet  through,  but 
it  was  nothing  but  a  shell,  so  we  had  a  good  axe 
with  us  and  we  decided  we  might  not  tree  any 
more,  so  the  work  began  and  we  soon  laid  it  on  the 
ground.  We  were  all  rather  afraid  of  the  old  tree, 
so  we  got  back  too  far  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  so 
when  it  hit  the  ground,  the  coon  of  course  didn't  run 
but  I  think  must  have  flew  and  we  turned  the  dogs 
loose  and  now,  brother  hunters,  you  talk  about  coon 
races,  but  right  there  was  a  real  one,  for  about  a 
half  mile,  right  straight  to  the  river,  and  of  course 
the  coon  hit  the  river  and  went  right  down  it,  and 
I  think  the  dogs  were  there  just  about  the  time  he 
hit,  too,  from  the  way  they  run.  Well,  we  soon 
reached  the  river.  We  could  hear  the  dogs  in  the 
water,  which  is  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  deep, 
fighting  the  coon  and  they  did  some  howling  and 
squealing,  but  one  of  the  dogs  got  the  coon  and  got 
it  to  the  bank,  and  we  got  in  an  old  boat  that  hap- 
pened to  be  right  there  and  after  so  long  a  time  got 
over  there  to  the  dogs  and  coon.  They  had  it  torn 
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pretty  bad,  but  we  got  the  coon  and  got  back  across 
the  river  to  the  other  boy,  and  our  dogs  swam 
across. 

We  examined  our  dogs  and  found  that  the  coon 
had  bit  one  of  Joe's  dog's  feet  and  tore  the  ear  of  the 
other  one  and  Spot  had  his  ear  lanced. 

We  continued  up  the  river  a  little  farther  and 
never  struck  anything,  so  turned  for  home  and  got 
home  at  11  o'clock  all  tired  but,  of  course,  happy. 


A  COON  HUNT  IN  UNION  COUNTY,  IOWA 
BY  JESS  AND  WES. 

WHEN  our  fever  is  at  its  highest  is  some 
damp,  cloudy  night  when  our  dogs  seem 
to  have  contracted  the  fever  and  can't 
keep  their  mouths  shut,  eager  to  be  off.  Here  is 
one  incident  of  such  a  case  that  happened  some  time 
in  January,  1921. 

We  have  some  dogs  we  call  good,  something  they 
can't  all  say  and  feel  right  about  it,  but  we  can. 
One  of  our  friends  came  into  the  store  this  par- 
ticular day  and  proposed  a  coon  hunt  for  that  night 
to  go  to  Four  Mile  Creek  in  his  Ford. 

It  was  a  pretty  good  night  and  when  we  got 
there  the  dogs  were  so  eager  to  hunt  that  they 
barked  up  the  first  tree  we  saw.  It  had  a  civet  in 
it.  Don't  know  what  our  friend  thought  of  our 
coon  dogs,  but  he  was  kind  enough  to  keep  it  to 
himself.  However,  we  were  soon  on  good  ground, 
and  old  Sailor  opened  up  in  a  cornfield,  and  Chum 
was  there  the  next  time  with  him  on  the  trail  which 
led  to  the  creek,  and  in  they  went.  They  had  a 
good  hard  run  on  then,  as  this  old  coon  had  run  the 
timber  before  the  dogs  had  and  knew  his  business 
well.  But  the  dogs  knew  theirs  and  refused  to  be 
beat.  They  stayed  with  it  until  it  led  us  up  a  small 
branch  of  the  main  creek  where  trees  were  more 
sparse,  and  Mr.  Coon  could  not  be  so  particular  in 
his  choice.  We  soon  heard  them  bark  treed,  and 
lost  no  time  in  getting  there  and  getting  Mr.  Coon 
shaken  out.  We  only  let  one  dog  fight  him  at  a 
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ONE  WEEK'S  CATCH  IN  FEBRUARY.  FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 
J.  L.  WARING,  H.  W.  SLAUGHTER  AND  REX  HONNOLD. 
DOGS:  TRUE,  CHUM,  SAILOR.  WE  GOT  THREE  COONS, 
THREE  RATS,  ELEVEN  MINK  AND  ONE  SKUNK  IN  ONE 

WEEK. 
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time,  and  he  surely  put  up  a  great  battle  for  his 
life.  With  our  pair  of  dogs  we  have  never  let  one 
get  away  though  we  give  them  equal  chance  with 
our  dogs  in  numbers.  Old  Sailor  don't  need  any 
help  on  any  we  have  found  and  Chum,  though  con- 
siderably lighter,  is  more  speedy  and  sure  enough 
that  he's  our  coon  every  time. 

We  were  feeling  good  after  this  and  felt  good 
again  when  we  had  a  fine  roast  the  next  day.  We 
enjoy  our  hunts  from  the  time  we  leave  town  until 
we  get  back,  and  no  one  seems  to  want  to  stop.  We 
have  hunted  coon  in  Iowa  a  good  many  years.  J.  L. 
Waring,  or  Jess,  hunted  in  Jasper  County  on  Old 
South  Skunk  River  up  until  four  years  ago,  and  is 
quite  a  veteran  at  the  game.  This  winter  he  has 
trapped  some  and  feels  best  when  he  has  a  line  to 
run.  He  and  Rex  Honnold,  his  brother-in-law, 
have  caught  seventy-six  mink  and  lost  track  of  the 
skunks  and  muskrats.  H.  W.  Slaughter,  Wes,  is 
clerk  in  a  clothing  store,  and  though  not  so  much  of 
a  veteran  as  the  senior  partner,  is  there  all  the  way 
out  and  part  of  the  way  back,  where  the  trail  isn't 
too  long. 

There  is  some  timber  and  quite  a  few  coons  here, 
but  there  is  one  thing  we  have  noticed  more  here 
than  in  other  places,  the  coons  take  holes  in  the 
ground  near  where  trees  are  plentiful.  We  are  safe 
in  saying  that  two  out  of  three  take  the  old  ground- 
hog dens  and  that  means  some  work,  but  we  stay 
till  we  have  them.  The  dogs  have  never  fooled  us 
yet  when  they  barked  treed  in  tree  or  hole,  so  we 
feel  pretty  proud  of  them.  We  have  had  a  good 
many  fine  coon  hunts  this  winter  and  expect  to 
have  more  and  better  ones  next  winter. 
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We  had  a  jack  rabbit  hunt  last  winter  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  snow.  We  walked  more  than 
twenty-five  miles,  shot  three  jacks,  and  had  to  quit 
shooting  the  cottontails  as  we  couldn't  carry  them. 
Jess  stood  it  pretty  well,  but  Wes  found  it  some 
different  than  selling  clothes.  However  we  both 
got  in  0.  K.  and  were  keen  to  go  some  more. 


TWO  NICE  COONS  WITHOUT  DOGS 
BY  SYLVESTER  STALL 

I     HAVE  always  been  quite  a  hunter  and  fisher- 
man and  have  had  my  share  of  the  fish  and 
game.     Many  a  good  hunting  day  have  I  had 
with  a  nice  bag  full  af  game  and  as  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  happened  it  soon  passed  out  of  my 
mind.     There  are  times  when  something  particular 
happened  and  that  hunt  we  never  forget.     I  think 
every  hunter  will  agree  with  me  on  that. 

I  used  to  live  at  Elizaville,  New  York,  for  a  great 
many  years  and  also  knew  where  fish  and  game 
lived  in  that  vicinity. 

One  night  at  the  grocery  store  where  we  used 
to  pass  away  many  evenings,  my  hunting  partner 
said  to  me,  "I  have  my  work  arranged  so  that  I 
could  go  hunting  tomorrow."  I  told  him  that  just 
hit  me  all  right,  and  the  next  morning  at  daybreak 
found  us  three  miles  from  home  in  one  of  our 
favorite  woods  for  gray  squirrels.  We  soon  had 
two  and  the  wind  started  blowing  a  hurricane,  one 
of  those  cold,  rough,  cloudy  days  we  always  get  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  Possibly  every  hunter  has 
had  the  same  kind  of  a  day,  when  most  every  kind 
of  game  crawls  away  and  goes  to  sleep.  We  went 
from  one  woods  to  another,  but  everywhere  the 
same.  Sometimes  we  could  find  a  warm  place 
along  the  rock  and  would  sit  down  and  smoke  to 
pass  the  time  away  as  we  always  stayed  out  all  day 
and  especially  that  day  as  we  did  not  want  to  go 
through  the  Elizaville  village  with  only  two  squir- 
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rels,  as  the  boys  down  at  the  grocery  stores  (there 
were  two)  would  all  want  to  see  the  game,  as  we 
generally  made  a  pretty  good  showing. 

We  arrived  at  one  of  the  twin  lakes  about  one- 
half  mile  from  the  village  at  nearly  sundown,  so  we 
thought  we  would  go  over  to  the  picnic  grounds  and 
pass  away  the  time  until  after  dark  to  go  home. 
The  west  side  of  the  grove  borders  on  the  lake  and 
the  east  side  along  a  large  swamp  full  of  trees  and 
ferns.  I  went  along  the  lake  side  and  my  partner 
went  along  the  swamp  and  met  at  the  north  end 
and  my  partner  says,  "In  that  tall,  black  oak  tree 
down  along  the  swamp,  are  too  dark  spots  that  I 
never  noticed  before."  I  told  him  I  had  been  to 
that  tree  many  times  and  had  never  seen  any  dark 
spots  up  in  that  tree,  so  we  would  go  back  and  look 
it  over  pretty  close,  and  sure  enough  we  could  see 
two  dark  spots,  high  up  in  the  tree.  There  were 
no  limbs  within  sixty  feet  of  the  ground,  so  we 
could  see  pretty  plain  up  in  the  tree.  After  look- 
ing and  talking  the  matter  over  a  while,  I  said,  "I 
will  just  give  one  of  those  dark  spots  a  shot  and 
you  get  ready  if  it  should  be  a  coon  and  he  falls, 
don't  let  him  get  in  the  swamp.  I  put  a  shell  of 
BB  and  sent  them  up  there  and  to  our  surprise  a 
large  coon  uncoiled  himself  and  down  he  came,  dead 
as  a  stone.  The  other  dark  spot  went  out  on  a  large 
limb  that  had  the  end  broken  off  and  lay  down 
flat  with  his  whole  head  sticking  over  the  end  look- 
ing down  at  us.  My  partner  gave  him  a  shot  in 
the  neck  and  down  he  came,  almost  dead.  Now, 
that  was  a  sight  I  will  never  forget,  to  see  those 
coons  falling  possibly  seventy  feet  through  open 
space.  Each  one  picked  up  his  coon  and  down  the 
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road  we  started  at  a  good,  lively  gait  so  as  to  get 
down  to  the  store  before  dark,  and  sure  enough  out 
came -the  boys  and  wanted  to  take  the  coons  in  and 
weigh  them.  They  weighed  eighteen  pounds  apiece. 
Nice,  fat  and  well-furred,  in  the  center  of  that 
swamp  was  a  large  den  tree  that  the  dogs  had  often 
treed  them.  We  never  disturb  a  den  tree  and  pos- 
sibly there  was  quite  a  family  in  there. 

There  was  a  cornfield  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
and  they  usually  beat  the  dogs  to  the  tree  as  we 
only  got  one  more  out  of  the  family. 

Now  just  another  hunt  I  will  never  forget.  The 
law  was  just  off  woodcock  and  I  drove  out  five  miles 
to  see  a  friend  that  had  a  good  bird  dog.  He  was 
ready  for  the  hunt,  so  he  and  the  dog  got  in  the 
wagon  and  came  home  with  me  and  stayed  all 
night.  The  next  morning  found  us  out  bright  and 
early  as  there  were  several  good  swamps  where 
woodcock  usually  kept.  We  had  pretty  good  luck 
all  forenoon  and  after  we  had  eaten  our  lunch,  I 
told  him  that  just  over  the  hill  was  a  little  swamp 
of  about  one  acre  that  usually  had  a  bird  or  two 
in  it.  On  one  side  of  this  swamp  was  a  large  spring 
that  usually  kept  the  ground  quite  wet.  A  distance 
out  in  the  alders  above  the  spring  was  quite  a  rise 
of  ground.  Partner  was  a  little  ways  out  in  the 
swamp  and  I  kept  on  the  outside  and  at  this  point 
somehow,  I  got  a  little  ahead  of  him,  a  thing  I  ought 
not  to  have  done.  Partner  says,  "Look  out,  the 
dog  is  pointing."  I  said,  "Don't  shoot,  for  that  bird 
will  come  out  where  I  am,"  and  he  said  "H-ll,  I 
won't  shoot  you."  Bang!  "Did  I  get  the  bird?" 
I  said,  "No,  but  you  got  me  alright."  The  whole 
charge  of  fine  shot  went  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my 
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leg  below  the  knee.  They  made  a  hole  about  the 
size  of  a  silver  dollar,  as  he  was  not  very  far  away. 
It  bled  pretty  freely  and  pained  me  some.  I  put  a 
bandage  around  it,  and  partner  tried  to  apologize 
and  explain.  He  had  a  bottle  in  his  pocket  and  he 
had  been  partaking  pretty  freely  of  it  or  he  would 
never  have  shot  me.  After  awhile  the  leg  felt  bet- 
ter and  we  hunted  a  little  more  and  went  home. 

I  never  had  a  doctor  and  the  wound  soon  healed 
up  in  good  shape.  It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to 
me  if  the  shot  are  all  in  there  yet  or  if  the  system 
absorbed  them,  as  I  have  never  had  any  trouble 
from  it. 


SIX  OPOSSUM  AND  ONE  SKUNK 
BY  ARLEY  PATTON 

GAME  is  pretty  well  scattered  around  here  as 
there  is  so  much  hunting,  possum  and 
skunk  being  about  all  there  is  to  hunt  for. 

As  it  was  about  the  25th  of  November  and  the 
weather  was  in  fair  shape,  we  thought  we  would 
take  a  little  hunt.  The  party  consisted  of  my 
father,  brother,  Forest  Heathman,  Dee  Hawkins, 
Bill  Joseph  and  myself.  Our  dogs  were  Queen, 
Rover,  Prince,  Rush  and  Ring.  Rush  and  Ring  be- 
longing to  Hawkins  and  Heathman. 

We  loaded  our  dogs  and  ourselves  into  two  tin 
Lizzies  and  were  soon  on  our  way.  We  landed 
about  fourteen  miles  west  of  home  where  we 
thought  we  would  get  a  coon,  arriving  about  7 
o'clock. 

After  we  had  parked  our  machines  in  a  likely 
looking  place,  we  turned  our  dogs  loose,  and  started 
up  a  small  creek  looking  for  coon  tracks  but  could 
not  find  any  fresh  ones.  We  walked  for  about  thirty 
minutes  without  getting  a  bark,  the  dogs  hunting 
good  all  the  time.  And  then  all  at  once,  one  of 
them,  not  remembering  which  one  it  was,  opened 
up  ahead  of  us  but  hadn't  any  more  than  opened 
until  he  had  the  rest  with  him  and  then  the  music 
began ! 

They  ran  close  to  us  for  about  ten  minutes,  then 
took  a  bee-line  north,  we  following  as  fast  as  we 
could.  We  followed  on  for  about  one-half  a  mile 
and  heard  them  barking  treed,  the  bark  that  every 
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hunter  likes  to  hear.  But  before  we  got  to  them 
we  ran  into  another  bunch  of  hunters  and  as  we  all 
had  lights  I  guess  Mr.  Coon  did  not  like  the  looks 
of  things  so  he  left  his  perch,  the  dogs  after  him 
hot.  They  ran  it  for  about  one-half  mile  into  a 
swamp  and  when  we  got  there  they  were  not  doing 
much  with  it  but  I  guess  it  was  for  the  best,  for 
about  that  time  some  guy  came  down  the  road  and 
told  us  to  get  our  dogs  off  as  he  had  sheep  in  there 
so  we  had  to  collar  our  dogs  and  get  them  away. 

We  went  up  the  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
and  turned  off  to  the  north,  going  around  this  man's 
farm,  and  started  through  a  cornfield.  Pretty  soon 
we  heard  Rush  open  up  and  then  the  rest  of  them. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  went  right  up  a  corn  row  and 
then  all  at  once  they  stopped.  We  waited  about  five 
minutes  and  then  they  began  coming  back  one  at 
a  time  and  we  knew  that  they  had  caught  it,  which 
proved  to  be  a  big  opossum.  We  skinned  it  and 
then  started  on  walking  about  fifteen  minutes  before 
hearing  any  more  of  the  dogs  and  then  all  at  once, 
we  heard  Rush  barking  treed  and  when  we  got  to 
him  he  had  opossum  No.  2  up  a  bush,  having  treed 
without  trailing  any.  We  skinned  this  one  and  hit 
the  grit  once  more,  this  time  going  about  one- 
quarter  mile.  We  heard  Queen  and  Rover  open  off 
to  the  right  of  us,  but  Rush  was  not  with  them. 
Pretty  soon  we  heard  him  bark  behind  us,  so  that 
made  two  trails.  Dee,  Forest  and  I  went  in  the 
direction  of  Rush  and  the  rest  of  the  party  went  to 
the  other  dogs.  When  we  caught  up  with  Rush,  it 
proved  to  be  a  cold  trail  and  he  wasn't  doing  much 
with  it  so  we  sat  down  to  wait  on  him.  The  rest 
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of  the  bunch  got  their  game,  which  was  another 
opossum,  and  came  on  after  us. 

So  when  Queen  and  Rover  joined  Rush  they  were 
not  long  in  warming  it  up.  They  did  not  run  it 
long  until  they  treed  in  an  old  drift  and  when  we 
got  there  all  the  dogs  were  trying  to  get  in  the  hole. 
Rover  got  in,  and  in  a  little  bit  came  out  dragging 
a  star  skunk,  but  just  as  he  got  it  out  it  got  away 
from  him  and  went  back  into  the  hole.  Then  we 
held  the  other  dogs  back  and  put  Prince  in,  he  being 
a  little  dog  and  not  afraid  of  skunk.  So  it  was  not 
long  until  we  had  Mr.  Skunk  skinned  and  were  gone 
again. 

As  it  was  getting  late  we  started  back  towards 
the  cars.  We  were  crossing  some  old  pasture  fields 
when  the  dogs  struck  another  trail  but  it  was  too 
cold  to  do  much  with.  They  couldn't  line  it  out,  so 
we  sat  down  and  waited  about  ten  minutes  and 
heard  Queen  barking  treed  in  a  hole.  I  thought 
she  had  another  skunk  bayed,  but  when  I  got  there 
I  found  it  was  an  opossum.  We  got  it  and  pulled 
on  toward  the  cars,  catching  one  more  possum 
which  Prince  treed  in  an  old  fence  corner,  this 
making  six  possums  and  one  skunk,  with  which 
we  were  pretty  well  pleased. 

We  reached  the  cars  about  4  o'clock  and  waited 
for  daylight  and  pulled  for  home,  tired  and  hungry. 
I  am  sending  a  picture  of  myself  and  two  of  our 
dogs,  Queen  and  Rover. 


OLD  JERRY 
BY  T.  D.  HALLBERG 

I  LEFT  home  at  7:30  o'clock  for  a  friend,  an- 
other coon  hunter  like  myself,  who  has  one 
good  coon  and  opossum  hound,  to  try  old  Jerry, 
a  coon  which  has  been  running  a  number  of  times, 
but  will  not  climb  a  tree,  and  is  a  very  cunning 
coon,  has  gotten  away  every  time  people  with  dogs 
run  him.  I  have  two  hounds,  one  a  Redbone  bitch, 
the  other  just  coonhound;  both  good  hounds.  Well, 
I  arrived  at  my  friend's  house,  and  away  we  went 
to  the  swamp,  called  Cricket  Hill.  Some  other 
hunters  beat  us  to  the  hill,  but  that  did  not  stop  us. 
We  went  over  to  the  middle  of  the  swamp  and  went 
down  on  the  other  mill  road.  The  dogs  did  not  open 
until  we  were  nearly  through  the  swamp,  old  Sound 
opened  up  and  Bess  and  Henry  put  in  with  him. 
My,  but  it  was  hot.  They  took  the  trail  north  till 
they  came  to  a  creek  or  a  large  ditch  full  of  water, 
the  tidewater  was  backed  over  the  ditch  in  some 
places.  They  ran  old  Jerry  for  over  a  mile  right 
down  the  center  of  the  ditch  and  had  to  swim  most 
of  the  time.  This  ditch  is  about  seventy  feet 
across  and  up  to  five  feet  deep.  The  coon  had  to 
leave  the  ditch,  went  over  there  for  an  hour  or  so, 
then  went  into  a  large  briar  patch  for  some  time, 
and  by  so  doing  he  got  ahead  of  the  dogs  a  little 
and  took  out  for  a  marsh,  but  the  dogs  nearly  over- 
took him,  so  he  beat  it  back  to  a  state  road  and  ran 
down  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  that 
balled  the  dogs  up  for  some  time  as  they  could  not 
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trail  on  the  state  road,  as  it  was  coated  with  tar. 
At  last  Sound  opened  up  again,  and  away  they 
went  just  like  clockwork,  opening  at  every  jump. 
The  coon  circled  around  again  for  the  road  and 
tried  to  make  the  marsh,  but  found  out  it  would 
not  do  so  took  across  some  bare  fields.  The  dogs 
were  running  just  like  they  could  see  him,  and  all 
the  fellows  who  came  along  stayed  with  the  chase, 
and  talk  about  a  muddy  crowd,  they  were  it.  The 
coon  ran  up  and  down  ditches,  back  and  forth,  then 
took  a  track  east  to  another  tar-covered  road  and 
went  some,  up  the  road  or  down  the  road,  the  dogs 
tried  everything,  but  no  good,  he  was  too  smart  for 
them  this  time.  In  a  way  I  was  glad  that  old  Jerry 
got  away,  as  he  affords  such  good  chases. 

We  trap  muskrat,  a  few  mink,  and  catch  coon 
and  opossum  here,  plenty  of  rabbits  and  quail.  This 
country  is  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  everywhere 
are  little  inlets  and  marshes,  so  much  water,  you 
see,  you  don't  catch  every  coon  you  go  after  as  there 
is  too  much  salt  water  here. 


COONING  WITH  FANNY  AND  JACK 
BY  GUY  BEEMAN 

AT  different  times  during  the  past  two  years 
the  story  would  come  to  Bert  Simmons  and 
I  how  some  coon  hunters  had  been  after  a 
large  coon,  but  after  a  long,  hard  chase  he  had 
fooled  them. 

Just  before  law  closed  in  March,  1918,  Bert  came 
down  with  his  coon  dog,  Queen.  I  unchained  Ed, 
Fanny  and  Jack,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  woods. 
It  was  an  ideal  night  for  coon.  It  had  rained  and 
stayed  cloudy. 

We  had  not  gone  far  until  they  opened  on  a  hot 
trail.  After  a  short  run  they  treed  and  we  soon 
had  a  nice  male  coon. 

We  hunted  until  twelve,  and  had,  besides  the  coon, 
two  skunk.  We  were  almost  home  and  I  was  telling 
Bert  how  near  dead  I  was  when  his  Queen  opened 
on  a  hot  track.  Fanny  and  Jack  were  soon  in  and 
they  started  for  the  Mills  Pond,  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  away. 

Just  then  Bert  called  and  said  he  had  found  some 
coon  tracks.  I  went  to  him  and  found  a  track  larger 
than  usual.  The  dogs  were  running  him  at  a  good 
fox  clip. 

When  we  got  to  the  pond  he  had  been  in,  also  on 
every  tree  for  ten  rods  along  shore.  Jack  was  up  in 
an  old  leaning  tree  and  said  "treed."  Queen  and 
Fanny  were  not  sure  enough  to  sit  down  and  say, 
"Boys,  it's  up  to  you  now  to  shake  him  out." 

We  could  not  locate  him,  so  took  them  and  circled 
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the  pond.  When  we  were  almost  back  they  all 
opened  on  the  trail  where  he  had  left  one  of  the 
trees.  He  went  back  almost  over  the  ground  where 
he  came  down  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  dogs 
running  hard  and  well  bunched. 

Talk  about  music.  Fanny  and  Queen  chopping 
it  and  Jack's  long  clear  voice  did  sound  good  on  the 
midnight  air  to  two  tired  coonhunters.  They  went 
almost  one  mile  then  he  swung  east  for  about  a  half 
mile  for  another  large  pond.  I  could  not  see  how 
he  could  make  it  —  but  he  did. 

It  is  a  large  pond  full  of  water  and  brush.  For 
full  one  hour  he  stayed  in  —  would  not  tree  or  come 
out.  At  last  he  left  and  Fanny  was  pushing  him. 
She  was  soon  joined  by  Queen  and  Jack.  They  had 
gone  perhaps  forty  rods  when  Jack  began  pushing 
ahead.  In  a  few  moments  we  heard  him  say,  "I've 
got  you,  old  boy." 

It  was  his  second  coon  and  he  is  game,  but  believe 
me  he  sure  got  some  beating  before  help  came. 
They  were  too  late,  for  he  was  in  the  water  again. 
But  the  pond  looked  too  small  to  the  old  boy  for 
him  and  three  hounds.  He  got  out  and  got  a  start 
but  Jack  soon  caught  him  again  and  his  head  and 
ears  looked  next  morning  as  though  he  had  been 
kicked  by  a  hay  feeder. 

He  got  away  and  through  some  wire  fences  and 
made  for  the  large  pond  again,  when  within  about 
four  rods  of  it  he  treed  on  an  old  basswood  tree, 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  —  there  was  a  crack 
in  it. 

To  close  will  say  at  6  o'clock  we  were  going  home 
with  a  poor  old  coon.  Some  of  his  teeth  were  gone 
and  he  measured  fifty  inches  from  tip  to  tip. 


A  GOOD  NIGHT'S  HUNT  IN  PEORIA  COUNTY 

ONE  cool  day  in  November,  when  the  corn  and 
pumpkins  were  turning  yellow,  I  was  out  in 
the  field  husking  corn  when  Mother  called  me 
and  said,  "There  is  somebody  wants  to  talk  to  you 
on  the  telephone." 

I  dropped  everything  and  ran  into  the  house.  I 
answered  the  telephone  only  to  find  that  I  was  on 
for  a  good  coon  hunt.  Lawrence  said,  "Be  sure  and 
be  ready  at  half-past  seven,"  so  I  said,  "All  right, 
Buff."  Buff  is  his  nickname. 

Well,  I  went  back  to  work  to  finish  up  the  chores 
and  got  in  to  eat  supper.  When  the  clock  struck 
half  past  seven  I  jumped  up  from  the  table  and 
grabbed  my  hunting  coat  and  gun. 

When  Buff  rode  up  in  the  yard  with  his  "Lizzie 
and  honked  it,  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  sure 
enough,  there  sat  Buff  and  Nell,  his  Walker  bitch. 
I  had  everything  but  my  hunter's  axe  and  I  sure 
flew  around  there  in  high  to  find  it,  but  at  last  I 
found  it  in  the  woodshed. 

I  put  it  in  my  sheath  and  started  out  in  the 
yard  where  old  Bill  was  whining,  not  to  forget  to 
take  him  along,  and  I  sure  didn't.  I  got  him  in  the 
auto  and  we  were  soon  riding  for  Coon  Hollow, 
where  we  had  made  many  a  good  catch.  It  is 
about  12  miles  from  our  house. 

Well,  at  last  we  arrived  there;  stars  all  out  and 
a  good  night  for  coons.  But  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  our  dogs.  Buff's  dog  is  a  Walker 
bitch,  Nell,  two  years  old  and  learning  to  chase  old 
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Ringtail.  My  dog,  Bill,  is  a  Bluetick,  and  is  sure 
a  clipper,  knows  old  Ringtail  from  A  to  Z. 

So  I  let  the  dogs  loose.  They  hunted  about  an 
hour  when  old  Bill  opened  up  and  Nell  was  right 
back  of  him,  making  the  woods  ring,  which  you 
know  will  send  a  tingle  through  every  coon  hunter's 
veins. 

They  went  south  a  half  a  mile  and  then  came 
back  and  treed  up  along  a  small  creek.  Buff  was 
first  to  reach  the  tree  and  looked  up  and  had  old 
Mr.  Coon  spotted.  I  put  my  Winchester  together 
and  was  just  about  to  shoot  when  I  spied  another 
pair  of  eyes  about  ten  feet  below  the  other  ones. 
I  made  quick  work  of  them  and  found  them  to  be 
two  nice  ones,  weighing  about  20  pounds.  We 
were  walking  along  leisurely  when  Nell  tongued  on 
a  hot  trail  and  they  were  sure  going.  They  circled 
around  and  barked  over  in  a  meadow.  We  ran 
over  there.  The  dogs  had  a  short,  striped  skunk 
and  a  tap  on  the  head  finished  him. 

It  was  about  2  o'clock  then,  when  I  said,  "Let's 
hit  for  the  car  for  these  two  coons  and  skunk  are 
getting  heavy."  Our  car  was  about  three  miles 
away.  Well,  I  got  the  dogs  and  we  were  heading 
for  the  car  when  I  noticed  Bill  was  trying  to  get 
away.  Buff  was  telling  me  about  his  white  and 
brown  puppy,  what  a  good  one  he  was  going  to  be, 
when  I  heard  old  Bill  beating  it  off  about  a  half 
mile  in  the  woods  with  Nell  right  behind  him.  I 
was  mad  and  so  was  Buff.  The  dogs  went  about 
a  half  mile  north  and  went  west,  where  they  treed. 
Buff  was  pretty  sleepy,  so  I  said  I  would  go  down 
and  see  what  the  dogs  had.  All  I  took  was  the 
lantern  and  my  Winchester. 
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When  I  got  down  there  I  found  the  dogs  were 
bawling  up  a  small  hickory  tree.  So  I  said,  'Til 
just  give  the  dogs  a  little  fight  as  they  did  not  have 
any." 

So  up  the  tree  I  went  after  Mr.  Coon  but  he  saw 
me  coming  and  took  a  header  to  the  ground.  But 
before  he  hit  the  ground  Bill  had  him  by  the  neck. 
When  I  got  down  from  the  tree  I  found  it  to  be  a 
very  large,  dark  one,  much  better  than  the  other 
two.  I  picked  him  up,  and  didn't  forget  to  put 
the  chain  on  the  dogs.  When  I  got  up  to  Buff  he 
was  sawing  logs,  so  I  had  to  wake  him  up  and  we 
were  on  our  way  to  the  Lizzie.  After  an  hour's 
walk  we  finally  got  to  the  car. 

We  piled  all  our  stuff  in  and  were  ready  to  go 
when  I  saw  one  of  the  tires  was  flat.  Buff  was 
mad  and  so  was  I,  so  after  a  while  we  had  every- 
thing fixed  up  Jake  and  were  off  for  home. 

It  was  about  4  o'clock  then  and  we  surely  went. 
Buff  had  her  wide  open  half  of  the  time,  so  we  were 
home  in  no  time.  I  got  out  of  the  auto  and  Mother 
was  baking  pancakes  and  they  surely  smelled  good. 
While  I  was  unloading,  Brother  Bill  came  out,  his 
eyes  were  half  closed  and  he  said,  "What  did  you 
get?"  I  told  him  and  he  said  he  was  from  Mis- 
souri. 

When  we  showed  them  to  him  he  almost  fell  over. 
He  said  he  was  out  there  last  week  with  his  hound 
and  did  not  get  a  trail.  I  told  him  the  dog  was  no 
good,  or  he  wasn't,  and  he  said  it  might  be.  So 
he  said,  "We  will  go  next  Saturday  night."  So 
Buff  said,  "All  right,"  and  cranked  his  engine  and 
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away  he  went,  all  I  could  hear  far  up  the  road  was 
"chuck,  chuck,  chuck." 

I  went  back  husking  corn,  waiting  for  Saturday. 

So  thus  ends  a  happy,  coon  hunting  time. 


A  KANSAS  COON  HUNT 
BY  L.  HARRIS 

LAWRENCE  HARRIS,  or  (Corbett)  is  his 
coon  hunting  name,  is  considered  a  thorough- 
bred by  me,  with  twenty  years  of  experience 
attached  to  his  name.  We  very  seldom  ever  go 
hunting  without  each  other.  Corbett  owns  two 
dogs,  Dan,  a  solid  tan  dog  in  color,  and  Barney,  a 
black  spotted  and  blue-ticked,  strictly  coon  hunting, 
nothing  else.  I  have  two  dogs,  Drive  and  Drum- 
mer. Drive  runs  nothing  but  coon  but  Drummer  is 
a  combination  on  coon,  skunk  and  opossum. 

Now  we  don't  claim  to  have  the  best  dogs  on 
earth,  but  do  say  we  have  good  ones,  as  I  don't  be- 
lieve anybody  knows  who  has  the  best  dogs,  only 
in  mind. 

I  have  hunted  with  fellows  who  thought  they 
had  the  only  real  coon  dog  living  and  when  your 
dog  started  a  coon,  would  holloa  out,  "That  is  my 
dog,"  and  "She  is  going  to  tree  that  coon."  They'd 
say,  "She's  treed,"  and  going  to  the  dogs  we  would 
find  that  his  dog  was  short.  Would  ask  him  where 
his  dog  was  and  he  would  say,  "Don't  worry,  she 
is  here  somewhere."  And  if  it  was  a  bad  tree  to 
climb,  you  would  be  slow  about  getting  down,  he 
would  be  picking  your  coon  up  and  put  it  in  his 
hunting  coat  and  go  home  with  it. 

Next  morning  he  goes  down  the  street  telling 
the  sports  what  his  dog  had  done  and  had  the  game 
to  prove  it.  Would  you  call  him  a  coon  sport,  or 
just  taking  the  spoils  ?  We  enjoy  hearing  good  dogs 
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on  a  good  trail  and  would  rather  coon  hunt  than 
eat,  any  old  time.  Some  people  like  a  still  trailer, 
but  not  me.  Not  because  they  are  not  good  dogs. 
This  is  the  reason.  I  like  to  hear  the  music  and 
know  where  they  are.  The  open  trailer  is  easier 
to  follow.  A  still  trailer  might  tree  his  coon,  say, 
one-half  mile  away  and  you  would  never  know  it, 
especially  on  a  windy  night.  I  know  there  are 
some  good  still  trailers  for  I  have  seen  them. 

THE  HUNT 

Corbett  called  me  over  the  phone  and  said,  "Do 
you  think  it  will  rain?"  It  was  a  windy,  warm, 
and  cloudy  night.  Wind  was  in  the  southwest. 
Corbett  said,  "This  is  a  good  coon  night."  I  said, 
"Alright,  goodbye." 

Corbett  lived  down  the  creek  about  one-half  mile 
from  where  I  lived.  I  made  a  rush.  Got  ready, 
fed  the  dogs,  got  equipment,  which  consisted  of  .22 
H.  R.  revolver,  22  rifle,  Daylo  flashlight  and  extra 
battery,  and  then  I  was  off,  hitting  a  lively  chase, 
leaving  the  dogs  on  the  chain. 

Corbett  met  me  on  the  bridge.  He  said,  "What 
will  we  do,  turn  the  dogs  loose  here  or  make  for  the 
big  woods?"  That  was  east  about  one  mile  on  the 
river.  I  said,  "Let's  follow  the  creek,  we  might 
get  an  opossum  or  two."  So  we  let  the  dogs  loose 
and  started  down  the  creek.  We  had  walked  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when  we  heard  Dan  open 
on  a  trail.  Soon  Drummer  was  with  him  and 
treed  on  a  small  elm  which  had  grapevines  running 
to  the  top. 

We  spied  it  sitting  in  a  mass  of  vines  somewhere 
near  the  top.  Corbett  said,  "Give  me  the  artillery." 
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I  held  the  light  on  it,  at  the  crack  of  the  gun,  the 
opossum  came  down.  We  let  the  dogs  wool  it  a 
little  bit. 

About  that  time,  we  heard  old  Drive  putting  up 
some  music  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  us 
in  the  big  timber.  The  other  dogs  went  to  him 
like  a  flash.  Soon  we  heard  all  four  dogs  working 
like  a  house  afire.  Corbett  said  that  they  will  surely 
tree  that  coon.  His  name  isn't  Alex  any  more. 
But  this  proved  to  be  a  sly  old  male  coon  and  was 
a  hard  one  to  put  up.  The  dogs  worked  this  coon 
in  the  water  for  nearly  an  hour,  covering  about  a 
mile  of  ground.  Corbett  and  I  kept  in  good  hear- 
ing distance.  Finally  Mr.  Coon  thought  it  was 
safer  up  a  leaning  coffee  bean  tree  than  it  was  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  water.  So  he  took  a  short 
cut  across  the  timber  but  didn't  make  it,  so  stopped 
at  this  tree. 

Corbett  said,  "Listen,  they  got  him.  Stay  with 
him,  ask  him  about  how  long  he  has  been  up  there. 
We'll  be  there  in  a  little  bit.  We  had  to  go  down 
the  river  some  distance  before  we  found  a  crossing. 
Corbett  let  out  an  occasional  howl.  "Talk  to  him, 
boys.  We're  coming." 

We  finally  got  to  where  the  dogs  were,  and  we 
found  them  barking  up  a  tall  coffee  bean.  Corbett 
said,  "Give  me  that  gun  and  flashlight."  He  pulled 
on  his  shoes  and  up  he  went  and  it  wasn't  long 
until  he  said,  "I  see  him  and  he  is  a  big  one.  Look 
out,  he  is  going  lo  jump,"  and  down  came  the  coon. 

Talk  about  a  real  coon  fight,  this  was  one  of 
them.  Drive  and  Dan  got  their  favorite  holds  and 
as  Corbett  said,  his  name  wasn't  Alex  any  more. 
Corbett  got  down  out  of  the  tree  and  was  putting 
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on  his  shoes  and  looking  at  the  coon,  and  I  was 
gathering  up  our  stuff,  when  we  heard  old  big 
Drive  give  two  long  howls  and  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  us. 

A  terrible  fight  began  by  this  time.  The  other 
dogs  were  there.  We  heard  a  coon  letting  out  his 
cries,  so  we  made  a  bull  rush  to  them.  We  got 
there  in  time  to  see  the  finish  of  the  fight.  This 
coon  wasn't  quite  as  large  as  the  other  one  we  had 
before.  We  picked  up  the  coon  and  went  back 
where  the  other  one  was.  We  threw  them  both 
together.  Corbett  was  standing  there  looking  at 
them.  He  said,  "What  in  the  devil  do  you  know 
about  that.  Two  coon  in  ten  minutes."  I  said, 
"You  mean  five  minutes."  Well,  we  let  it  go  at  that. 
We  walked  deeper  into  the  woods.  Coming  to  a 
big  log,  he  said,  "Let's  sit  down  and  let  the  dogs 
work  for  awhile."  I  was  skinning  the  opossum. 
All  of  a  sudden,  Dan  had  bayed  a  skunk  on  the 
ground.  Corbett  went  to  him.  He  wasn't  long  in 
putting  in  an  S.  0.  S.  for  the  artillery,  so  I  went 
over  with  the  gun.  We  soon  put  the  finish  to  a 
short  stripe  skunk.  Corbett  said,  "Let's  go  home, 
we  got  enough  coon  for  one  night."  I  said, 
"Alright." 

We  called  in  our  dogs  and  started  back  up  the 
river.  We  had  walked  about  a  mile  straight  for 
home  as  possible  as  our  loads  had  begun  to  bear 
us  down.  We  had  just  entered  some  low  land  when 
we  heard  old  Drive  open  on  a  cold  trail.  He  had 
worked  it  across  a  wheat  field  and  in  a  patch  of 
timber  when  things  had  begun  to  seem  different. 
Our  other  three  dogs  had  joined  him  and  the  trail 
began  to  warm  up.  Well,  this  coon  left  the  timber, 
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took  up  a  small  ravine  for  about  a  mile,  which  we 
followed  as  best  we  could. 

The  dogs  started  west  across  a  cornfield  on  one 
of  those  fast  drives  that  make  a  coon  weary.  I  said 
to  Corbett,  "That  coon  will  never  make  it  back  to 
the  river."  But  he  did.  And  I  can  say  that  this 
coon  surely  used  his  upper  parts  here,  as  the  dogs 
lost  him  for  nearly  twenty  minutes  and  when  they 
found  his  trail  again  it  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  down  the  river  and  the  coon  never  left  the 
water  again  until  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
the  one  we  live  on.  Here  he  cut  across,  following 
a  hedgerow  until  he  struck  the  creek  again.  By  this 
time  the  dogs  were  pushing  mighty  close. 

Talk  about  your  music.  Corbett  and  I  were  sure 
getting  our  ears  full;  four  dogs  and  not  one  had 
a  voice  like  the  other.  Old  Ringtail  couldn't  stand 
it  any  longer  so  he  took  for  a  big  cottonwood  tree. 
The  dogs  had  quit  trailing.  Corbett  and  I  brought 
up  the  rear  and  stopped  to  listen  what  had  become 
of  the  dogs.  I  said,  "Corbett,  they  have  lost  it 
again."  He  said,  "No,  I'll  bet  old  man  coon  is 
right  in  that  old  cottonwood  tree  there.  Let's  just 
wait  a  minute.  That  trail  was  too  hot  for  those 
dogs  to  lose  that  coon  that  easy."  And  sure  enough, 
Dan  and  Drummer  were  there  and  soon  Barney 
and  Drive  were  there.  Corbett  said,  "Come  on, 
didn't  I  say  so?"  We  got  over  there,  and  located 
Mr.  Coon  in  a  high  crotch  over  the  creek.  The  tree 
was  too  big  for  us  to  climb,  so  we  decided  to  shoot 
him  out.  So  I  turned  over  the  artillery  to  Corbett. 
He  opened  a  barrage.  But  the  coon  was  still  up 
there.  I  said,  "Give  him  some  more,  Corbett/'  He 
gave  him  a  couple  more.  About  this  time  the  bulb 
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in  the  flashlight  gave  out,  and  down  came  the  coon 
into  the  creek.  He  swam  to  the  other  side,  with 
the  dogs  close  behind.  They  ran  him  up  the  creek 
about  fifty  yards  and  caught  him.  I  guess  it  was 
some  fight  from  the  sound  of  things.  As  it  was 
across  the  creek  and  we  were  not  star  witnesses,  I 
could  not  say. 

We  got  across  the  creek,  got  the  coon  and  started 
for  home,  arriving  there  at  3 :30  a.  m.,  and  ending 
one  of  our  best  hunts.  These  coons  weighed  18,  22, 
26  pounds.  The  biggest  and  last  one  had  four  bul- 
let holes  in  his  hind  quarters.  Now  we  do  not 
always  catch  this  many  coon  in  a  night.  More  often, 
none  in  place  of  one,  nor  do  we  claim  to  have  the 
best  dogs  in  the  world. 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  our  catch  with  dogs 
only  from  November  15  to  December  16,  1917,  same 
year  that  this  hunt  took  place. 


COON  HUNTING  IN  IOWA 
BY  D.  D.  HOWELL 

SEVERAL  lovers  of  the  sport  and  myself  were 
invited  to  join  in  a  coon  hunt  in  a  neighbor- 
ing county,  so  when  we  all  got  lined  up  ready 
to  start  there  were  seven  auto  loads.  After  a  drive 
of  about  22  miles  we  arrived  at  the  town  where  we 
were  to  meet  the  rest  of  the  bunch,  who  were  to 
lead  us  to  the  destruction  of  Brother  Coon.  After 
eating  our  supper  we  were  taken  to  the  country 
home  of  Maurice  Murphy,  the  fellow  who  owned 
the  hounds;  Jack,  a  black-and-tan,  and  Straight,  a 
spotted  black  and  white  hound  with  about  as  good 
a  pair  of  voices  as  a  man  would  care  to  listen  to. 
We  were  soon  on  our  way  to  start  something.  We 
had  gone  about  ten  miles  before  we  heard  a  word 
out  of  either  of  the  dogs  and  some  of  the  party  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  night  hunting  were  begin- 
ning to  get  a  little  skeptical  in  regard  to  tramping 
the  woods  at  night  being  any  sport,  when  out  of  the 
still  night  rang  the  voice  of  one  of  the  dogs,  and  what 
we  thought  was  a  rather  warm  coon  trail.  After 
a  few  minutes  of  waiting,  listening  to  both  dogs 
warming  up,  we  discovered  a  light  coming  up  the 
creek  which  proved  to  be  a  couple  of  fellows  who 
had  come  ahead  of  us  and  had  just  finished  Mr. 
Coon  a  few  minutes  before  we  got  there,  so  that 
ended  that  chase.  Some  of  the  older  men  in  the 
party  were  beginning  to  tire,  so  when  we  got  back 
near  the  cars  some  of  them  decided  to  take  the  cars 
and  go  to  a  meeting  place  we  had  decided  to  gather 
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after  the  hunt.  The  rest  of  the  party  started  on 
up  the  creek  and  we  had  not  gone  more  than  a  mile 
when  the  dogs  again  opened  up.  After  waiting  a 
while  we  soon  heard  that  welcome  sound  that  all  true 
coon  hunters  love  to  hear,  "He's  up,  come  and  get 
him."  A  short  run  through  the  brush  and  we  arrived 
at  the  tree  where  the  dogs  were  sure  telling  it  to  him. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  shining  with  our  flashlight 
we  discovered  two  pairs  of  shining  eyes.  A  couple 
of  shots  from  a  .22  rifle  soon  brought  them  down, 
as  they  were  both  young  ones.  We  again  looked 
for  the  old  ones,  soon  three  more  were  located  and 
brought  down,  making  five  in  all.  From  there  we 
returned  to  the  custodian's  lodge  in  the  state  park 
where  one  of  the  finest  feeds  had  been  prepared  by 
a  few  of  the  boys  who  had  stayed  there,  as  that 
was  a  part  of  the  evening's  program  as  we  soon 
learned.  Here  is  what  we  saw  spread  before  us 
when  we  were  asked  to  come  in  for  lunch :  Whole 
roast  pig,  roast  guinea,  roast  chicken,  fried  chicken, 
roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  brown  gravy,  sweet 
potatoes,  celery,  olives,  pickles,  apple  sauce,  bread, 
butter,  doughnuts,  hot  coffee  and  sweet  cider.  Now 
wouldn't  that  make  a  hungry  man  weep.  After 
we  had  eaten  all  we  could  hold,  they  organized  what 
is  to  be  known  as  the  "Jefferson  and  Van  Buren 
County  Coon  Hunters  Association."  We  hope  to 
have  at  least  one  hunt  a  year.  There  were  about 
forty  at  the  feed  and  believe  me  we  all  did  justice 
to  it,  too.  After  extending  a  word  of  thanks  for 
the  evening's  entertainment  we  started  for  home 
as  satisfied  a  bunch  as  you  could  find  anywhere. 


FOUR  COONS  AND  TWO  OPOSSUMS 
BY  JOHN  J.  MOORE 

I  WILL  tell  you  of  a  coon  hunt  in  Hardin  county. 
W.  M.  Vanderhoff,  his  son,  Merrill,  Elmer 
Buess  and  the  writer  took  the  one  I  enjoyed 
the  best.  I  have  done  lots  of  coon  hunting  and 
caught  more  game  on  lots  of  hunts,  but  this  hunt  I 
am  going  to  tell  about,  always  seemed  to  stand  out 
in  a  class  by  itself. 

Elmer  and  Merrill  were  little  boys,  perhaps  ten 
years  old;  they  were  always  after  me  to  take  them 
coon  hunting.  So  I  said  to  Mr.  Vanderhoff  one  fine 
evening,  "Let's  go  hunting  and  take  the  boys  along." 
He  said,  "Hitch  up,  we  will  go  to  the  north  woods." 
The  boys  got  the  dog,  a  fine  coonhound,  and  we  were 
soon  on  our  way. 

Arriving  at  our  hunting  grounds  about  eight- 
thirty,  and  before  we  got  the  horse  taken  care  of, 
the  dog  was  "barking  up"  about  twenty  rods  from 
us.  We  were  soon  over  there  and  on  a  small  tree 
we  could  see  a  big  coon.  So  up  I  went  and  shook 
him  out  and  there  sure  was  some  fight.  You  ought 
to  have  heard  those  boys  laugh  and  yet  they  were 
scared  half  to  death.  We  had  his  pelt  and  were 
off  after  more  game. 

Suddenly  we  heard  the  good  old  tree  bark  again. 
This  time  it  was  an  opossum  —  we  bagged  him  and 
on  we  went.  We  had  gone  about  a  mile  when  the 
dog  struck  another  trail,  and  how  those  boys  did 
love  to  hear  those  long  bawls  as  the  dog  was  burn- 
ing up  that  trail.  He  had  him  up  in  a  jiffy  and 
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we  were  not  slow  getting  to  the  tree.  We  got  his 
eyes  and  had  a  big  time  getting  the  boys  to  see 
them.  Mr.  Vanderhoff  shot  him  out  and  oh,  how 
those  boys  did  laugh  to  see  the  fight. 

We  got  another  opossum,  then  started  for  the  rig, 
but  the  hound  soon  changed  our  minds  for  he  had 
struck  another  trail  and  was  going  the  other  way. 
so  we  started  after  him  as  we  had  to  keep  moving 
to  keep  the  boys  awake.  This  proved  to  be  a  long 
chase  and  it  was  almost  morning  when  we  heard  the 
welcome  bark  that  said,  "Come  on,  boys,  here  he 
is."  When  we  arrived  at  the  tree  we  could  plainly 
see  two  coons  up  in  the  top.  We  soon  had  them 
down  and  started  for  home  with  four  coons,  two 
opossums  and  two  very  tired  boys. 


A  JACKSON  COUNTY,  MISSOURI,  COON  HUNT 
BY  P.  H.  KABRICK 

I     AM  going  to  tell  you  of  one  of  the  coon  hunts 
my  brothers  and  I  had  in  December,  1918. 
It  being  a  good  night  for  coon  hunting,  we 
left  home  at  9  o'clock,  as  we  had  about  one  mile  to 
go  to  good  coon  timber;  we  caught  two  opossums 
on  our  way  to  the  creek.    We  use  hounds  for  hunt- 
ing dogs. 

We  arrived  at  the  creek  and  walked  quite  a  while 
before  we  heard  a  dog  open  up.  When  we  heard 
them  they  were  making  the  old  timbers  ring.  They 
soon  treed  him  up  a  big  elm ;  we  shined  his  eyes  and 
shot  him  out,  but  the  shot  didn't  hurt  him  much  the 
way  he  fought.  He  had  those  hounds  saying  it  every 
now  and  then  but  they  soon  sent  him  to  his  last 
resting  place.  We  put  him  in  our  sack  and  started 
on  for  another  race  and  hadn't  gone  very  far  until 
the  dogs  opened  up  on  a  cold  track  which  they  soon 
had  up  and  running  again.  They  ran  him  for  a 
long  ways  before  they  treed  him;  as  he  was  up 
a  small  tree.  We  jumped  him  out  and  boys  you 
know  what  those  hounds  had  then,  as  he  was  game 
to  the  last  breath  in  him. 

Well,  it  was  getting  towards  1  o'clock  and  we 
thought  we  had  done  pretty  well  for  the  night,  as 
game  is  none  too  plentiful  here  in  our  locality  and 
our  season  is  short,  we  went  home  with  our  two 
coons  and  two  opossums. 

Boys,  I  believe  in  raising  your  coon  dogs  and 
breaking  them  for  this  reason :  if  they  prove  to  be 
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no  good,  they  don't  cost  you  a  fortune  to  find  it  out, 
and  you  know  the  good  and  bad  habits  they  have. 
Many  a  worthless  dog  .if  taken  when  a  pup  would 
have  been  a  good  dog  if  he  had  any  kind  of  chance. 
I  don't  mean  every  dog  would  make  good;  we  find 
good  and  bad  in  all  breeds. 


"A  COON  HUNT  AT  DEVIL'S  ELBOW" 
BY  T.  M.   GLENN 

I  WILL  let  the  brother  coon  hunters  know  that 
Bill  (that  is  my  old  stand-by  night  dog),  and 
my  friend,  Sam,  and  myself  still  enjoy  a  night 
in  the  woods. 

Well,  one  November  night,  we  filled  up  the  flivver, 
took  a  pair  of  spurs  and  old  Colt's  automatic  .32 
caliber  and  started  for  the  timber.  At  8:15  we 
landed  at  the  Devil's  Elbow  along  Twolick  Creek. 
I  left  old  Bill  out  of  the  car  and  the  hunt  was  on, 
for  in  ten  minutes'  time  he  barked  treed.  We  went 
to  the  tree  and  saw  two  pairs  of  eyes  shining  from 
a  tall  chestnut.  I  climbed  up  and  shot  one  and  the 
other  one  jumped,  but  old  Bill  had  him  by  the  back. 
They  were  ten  and  one-half  pounds  each. 

We  went  on  up  the  creek  and  over  on  a  chestnut 
ridge  and  Bill  threw  up  his  nose  and  away  he  went 
again.  A  peach  of  a  chase,  said  Sam.  Well,  that 
coon  went  straight  for  the  creek  and  crossed  where 
the  water  was  three  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  treed 
in  a  hollow  maple.  Sam  walked  a  half  a  rniie  for 
an  axe  and  we  cut  the  tree  but  he  did  not  come  out 
because  there  was  no  hole  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  so 
you  see  that  coon  was  easy  meat.  I  chopped  a  hole 
and  with  my  flashlight  could  see  his  tail  about  four 
feet  up  in  the  tree.  Well,  we  got  him  out  and  a 
fine  one  he  was,  seventeen  and  three-quarter  pounds. 

By  this  time  it  was  11  o'clock  and  raining  some, 
so  we  started  for  the  car  and  almost  got  there  when 
we  heard  Bill  to  our  left,  so  we  sat  down  on  a  log 
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and  waited  for  results.  For  one-half  hour  the 
chase  lasted  and  then  he  treed  in  a  hemlock.  I 
climbed,  as  Sam  is  too  fat  to  climb,  and  shot  one 
nine-pound  coon  down.  I  did  not  kill  him,  as  the 
ball  caught  the  end  of  his  nose  and  Bill  was  in  for 
the  finish.  Sam's  light  went  out  and  the  dog  and 
coon  went  down  over  the  hill  as  it  was  straight 
down.  I  came  down  the  tree  to  get  the  coon  from 
the  dog  and  get  Sam  some  light.  After  all  had 
settled  Bill  went  back  to  the  tree  and  away  he  went 
again,  gave  chase  for  ten  minutes  and  barked  holed. 
We  went  over  and  found  a  den  of  rock  but  could  not 
get  him,  so  we  started  for  our  flivver  as  the  rain 
was  falling  fast  by  this  time.  We  got  wet,  but  don't 
mind  that  in  a  coon  hunt. 

Herewith  is  a  picture  of  myself,  son,  daughter,  old 
Bill  and  a  week's  catch,  eleven  coons,  three  skunks 
and  two  opossums. 


A  VIRGINIA  COON  HUNT 
BY  E.  L.  DUPUY,  JR. 

I'M  prone  to  believe,  from  what  I  have  read  and 
hear,  that  the  Virginia  coon  is  smaller,  and 
much  warier  than  the  northern  animals.  I 
read  of  men  going  out  with  one  dog  and  bagging 
four  or  five  coon,  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds  and  getting  in  by  10:30  or  11  o'clock,  but 
I  would  like  to  see  it  done  in  these  parts.  I  admit 
that  a  silent  trailer  might  put  a  coon  up  much 
quicker  than  three  or  four  open  trailers,  and  you 
can  shine  his  eyes  and  shoot  him  quicker  than  you 
can  cut  a  tree  and  catch  him,  but  I  fail  to  see  the 
sport. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  am  going  to  try  to  de- 
scribe one  of  our  coon  hunts  as  best  I  can.  I  hunt 
with  a  friend  from  town,  about  seven  miles  distant, 
whom  I  shall  designate  as  Clyde.  Together  we  own 
six  hounds,  all  broken  dogs.  I  always  enjoy  a  book 
or  story  more  if  I  have  the  characters  fixed  in  mind, 
so  I  am  going  to  describe  the  dogs  before  beginning 
the  hunt. 

"Wheeler,"  the  leader  of  the  pack,  is  a  powerful, 
wide-awake,  spotted  hound  with  a  rather  bushy  tail, 
the  end  of  which  almost  touches  the  middle  of  his 
back  —  incidentally  he  doesn't  lower  it.  He  is  the 
finest  strike  dog  I  know,  and  he  knows  old  Ringtail's 
tricks  from  A  to  Z.  He  has  -a  rather  short  note 
which  he  rolls  out  in  such  rapid  succession  that  you 
wonder  how  he  breathes. 

Running  him  a  close  second  as  a  strike  dog,  and 
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far  superior  as  a  tree  dog,  though  not  quite  so  ag- 
gressive, comes  "Clipper",  a  large  black  hound  with 
blue-ticked  trimmings;  ears  you  can  almost  tie 
under  his  throat  and  a  voice  which  resembles  a 
hooting  owl  more  nearly  than  anything  else  I  know. 

"Spot"  is  a  rather  spare,  black  and  white  dog; 
very  conservative,  but  fast  and  usually  in  the  right 
place. 

His  brother,  "Tip,"  is  a  beautiful  black  hound 
with  a  white  nose,  four  white  feet,  and  a  white  tip 
at  the  end  of  his  tail.  He  is  the  real  speed  king 
of  the  pack. 

"Old  Fannie"  is  an  old-fashioned  black-and-tan 
with  the  deepest,  richest  note  that  ever  came  out 
of  a  dog's  throat.  She  is  rather  corpulent,  but 
with  much  exertion  she  manages  to  keep  up  and 
is  always  first  to  announce  that  Mr.  Coon  is  up  a 
tree. 

Last  in  order,  but  by  no  means  last  on  the  track, 
is  little  brown  "Beauty",  a  cross  between  the  English 
beagle  and  foxhound.  She  is  eleven  years  old,  and 
when  she  gets  behind  a  coon  even  "Tip"  has  to  get 
close  to  the  ground  if  he  doesn't  want  to  see  the 
position  in  which  she  carries  her  tail. 

My  partner  came  out  one  evening  in  September 
and  we  left  home  about  dark  —  with  several  boys 
from  the  neighborhood  —  for  Buffalo,  a  small  river 
about  three  miles  from  here.  We  stopped  our  car 
at  a  farmhouse  near  the  hunting  ground  and  started 
for  the  swamp.  As  was  our  custom  before  begin- 
ning the  hunt,  we  crossed  the  river  and  went  by 
Uncle  Johnson's  cabin  to  get  him  to  go  with  us. 
He  is  an  "old  timer"  and  knows  the  coon  and  a 
swamp  like  a  merchant  knows  his  stock.  After 
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the  usual  persuasion  he  got  his  hat  and  axe  and 
the  hunt  was  on. 

We  started  up  Spring  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Bu*- 
falo,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  Clipper  sent  forth 
his  challenge  two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us,  "Boo- 
boo-boo-o-o-oo !"  Wheeler  at  once  called  back  that 
he  had  the  same  track  some  fifty  yards  ahead.  We 
harked  the  others  in,  but  it  was  so  cold  none  of  them 
seemed  able  to  touch  it.  The  two  old  veterans 
worked  on  it  together  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
before  Fannie  commenced  blowing  her  trumpet.  In 
a  few  minutes  Spot's  soft,  milky  note  joined  the 
chorus,  and  then  Tip,  as  is  his  custom,  began  sing- 
ing his  high  tenor  some  yards  ahead.  It  was 
awfully  dry  and  the  trail  led  towards  the  woods, 
which  made  it  more  difficult.  Little  Beauty,  who 
had  tried  the  track  once  with  no  success,  had  come 
back  to  us,  but  when  she  heard  Tip  she  disappeared 
and  soon  her  merry  little  voice  told  us  that  it  was 
better,  sure  enough,  and  the  sextet  was  complete. 

They  trailed  across  a  public  road  into  a  burnt  field 
and  everything  became  silent.  Things  looked  blue. 

"De  scoundrel!"  exclaimed  Uncle  Johnson,  "he 
knowed  dem  dogs  couldn't  smell  him  here!"  But 
Wheeler  knew  it  too.  He  had  crossed  the  burnt 
stretch  and  was  soon  singing  his  song  as  if  his 
heart  would  break,  and  we  knew  old  Ringtail  had 
at  last  been  moved.  Wheeler  turned  back  to  the 
road,  but  Tip  cut  in  ahead  of  him  and  I  saw  him 
dart  across  like  a  black  streak,  the  others  following 
in  short  order.  They  turned  up  Spring  Creek,  then 
dropped  over  the  hill,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  we 
could  only  hear  a  dull  roar. 

"Come  dis  way,"  said  Uncle  Johnson,  "he's  comin' 
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back  directly,"  and  he  set  a  pace  through  the  thick 
brush,  with  no  light,  that  we  younger  ones  had 
iifficulty  in  keeping  with  several  lanterns.  Just 
as  we  reached  a  bluff  above  the  creek  we  heard  the 
dogs  turn  back.  They  had  trouble  in  a  swamp 
where  he  seemed  to  have  cut  the  figure  "8",  but  we 
soon  heard  Beauty  straighten  out  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  seemed  to  say,  "If  you  are  going  my  way, 
hurry  up !"  On  they  came,  and  as  they  dashed  past 
us  you  could  "spread  a  blanket  over  them."  The 
only  music  on  earth  to  a  hunter's  ears. 

"He  can't  stay  on  the  ground  ahead  of  that,"  said 
one  of  the  boys  in  the  crowd. 

"Dey  got  to  press  him  wus'  'an  dat,"  replied  the 
old  sage  of  the  swamp,  "  'cause  ef  he  can  make  it  to 
Buffalo  he  gwan  to  do  something  dirty." 

We  followed  as  best  we  could  and  heard  them 
hit  the  river  simultaneously  like  a  huge  log  and 
swim  across.  But  alas!  there  was  no  track  on  the 
other  side.  One  by  one  they  came  back  circling 
around.  In  a  few  minutes  Fannie  treed.  We 
waited  for  Clipper's  verdict,  but  heard  nothing 
from  him,  so  we  came  up  to  find  Fannie  treeing 
up  a  birch  snag  leaning  over  the  water.  Clipper 
came  by,  reared  up  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  gave 
one  or  two  tree  barks  and  went  off  as  if  completely 
puzzled. 

"He  ain't  up  dah,"  was  Uncle  Johnson's  decision, 
"he  done  start  up  dah  an'  den  he  jump  in  de  water, 
an'  de  Lord  knows  whar  he  done  swim  to." 

"Let's  cut  it  anyway,"  I  said,  "Wait  a  minute," 
said  Clyde,  "let's  give  old  Wheeler  a  little  more 
time." 

"Hush!"  said  Uncle  Johnson,  "Dah  he  is!" 
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Sure  enough,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  full  quarter 
of  a  mile  down  stream,  we  heard  the  "old  chief" 
calling  his  warriors  to  him.  With  a  squat  every- 
thing answered  the  summons.  They  went  down  the 
river,  crossed  it  again,  and  took  to  the  heart  of  the 
swamp,  where  Fannie  announced  that  the  thing 
which  had  given  them  so  much  trouble  was  un- 
doubtedly up  a  tree,  and  Clipper  wasn't  long  coming 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

After  wading  through  mud  and  water  to  our  shoe 
tops,  we  found  them  treeing  up  a  large  willow. 
We  could  see  the  coon  plainly  almost  in  the  top. 
One  of  the  boys  at  once  volunteered  to  climb  it  and 
shake  him  out. 

"Wait!"  said  the  old  darkey,  "Dat  coon  gwan  git 
away  from  youalls  here  in  dis  high  grass,  an'  briars, 
an'  mud ;  you  better  let  me  go  git  my  gun  an'  shoot 
him." 

"What!  Get  away  from  these  six  dogs?"  said 
I,  "not  a  chance.  Let's  play  fair  with  him,  if  he 
can  outwit  them,  let  him  go." 

Clyde  rather  agreed  with  the  old  darkey  that 
the  undergrowth  was  too  dense  to  risk  it,  but  the 
youngsters  wanted  to  see  him  caught,  so  they  gave 
in  to  me.  We  started  one  up  the  tree,  while  we 
began  to  arrange  the  dogs  in  a  circle  around  it. 
Before  we  had  caught  half  of  the  dogs,  the  old 
wizard  of  the  swamps  had  discovered  his  worst 
enemy  climbing  up  to  him,  and  with  no  warning 
whatever,  he  sailed  out  like  a  flying  squirrel  and 
was  gone. 

"He  gwan  fix  you  now,  de  Ringtailed  devil,"  was 
the  first  comment  and  I  knew  the  inevitable,  "I 
told  you  so,"  would  be  the  next,  so  I  dashed  off 
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after  the  dogs  at  my  best  speed  through  the  mud 
and  water  which  several  times  came  over  my  rubber 
shoes.  I  felt  rather  cheap  and  the  further  they  ran 
the  cheaper  I  felt.  For  fifteen  minutes  they  drove 
him  up  Spring  Creek  without  breaking  the  cry.  It 
was  great  music  but  I  don't  believe  I've  ever  been 
as  glad  to  hear  a  tree  bark  as  I  was  right  then. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  giving  tongue.  I  had 
long  since  left  the  crowd  far  in  the  rear  and  was 
soon  with  the  dogs.  They  had  shoved  him  up  a 
large  twisted  double  birch  almost  in  the  creek  and 
I  agreed  with  Uncle  Johnson  that  he  had  fixed  us. 
Wheeler  was  running  up  it  about  ten  feet  and  fall- 
ing to  the  ground  only  to  come  back  with  more  de- 
termination. 

The  crowd  came  up  one  by  one,  each  giving  a  low 
whistle  as  he  observed  the  tree.  We  couldn't  even 
see  the  coon  so  we  didn't  lose  much  time  going  to 
work.  All  the  left  hand  choppers  took  off  their 
coats  and  Uncle  Johnson  started  the  chip.  With 
slow,  well-aimed,  powerful  swings  he  waded  into 
it.  Two  boys  relieved  the  old  negro  whenever  he 
got  out  of  wind  and  after  what  seemed  an  age  they 
announced  that  the  tree  was  half  down.  But  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come ! 

We  right  hand  cutters  didn't  have  an  Uncle  John- 
son and  I've  never  seen  an  axe  fall  as  fast  and  do 
as  little  damage.  It  seemed  to  bounce  off,  but  we 
hacked  on  and  on.  It  finally  looked  as  if  it  might 
fall  before  dawn  so  I  suggested  that  we  hold  the 
dogs  —  I  had  cut  enough.  We  caught  them  and 
took  them  well  out  of  danger  and  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore the  old  landmark  started  on  its  downward 
plunge  with  a  terrible  crash.  I  had  Clipper  and 
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Fannie  and  it  was  a  man's  job  to  hold  them.  When 
the  tree  struck  the  ground  we  turned  them  loose. 

I  heard  a  squall  from  the  coon  followed  by  a  yell 
from  Spot,  who  must  have  met  him  in  an  effort  to 
get  back  to  the  creek.  Spot  soon  had  help,  for 
when  we  got  there  Wheeler  and  Clipper  had  him 
stretched  while  the  others  were  running  around 
getting  a  taste  now  and  then. 

He  weighed  fourteen  pounds  —  which  we  call  -a 
good  coon  —  and  had  furnished  enough  sport  for 
our  outfit  for  one  night.  Our  next  thought  was  the 
"grub"  we  had  left  in  the  car. 

Now  our  north-western  friends  may  say  our  dogs 
are  slow,  but  as  Uncle  Johnson  says,  "You  got  to 
press  dese  coons  to  make  'em  leave  de  ground,"  and 
if  Beauty  and  Tip  can't  press  'em,  I'd  like  to  find 
one  that  can. 


MAUD'S  LAST  HUNT 
BY  W.  A.  GOULD 

IT  was  October  12,  1919,  when  a  party  of  coon 
hunters  from  Southboro,  Mass.,  started  for 
West  Comington,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles  away,  for  a  coon  hunt.  We  arrived  in  due 
time  and  were  received  by  Mr.  Shaw  of  Deer  Hill 
House.  As  we  had  been  there  before  we  were  soon 
at  home,  as  you  always  will  be  at  that  hotel.  After 
supper  we  got  ready  for  the  hunt.  There  were 
eight  in  the  party,  Harris  and  Brock,  who  helped 
win  the  war,  and  who  have  hunted  with  me  for 
years,  Hadley,  who  is  a  climber  but  no  good  to 
care  for  dogs,  as  he  does  not  lead  them  around 
enough,  Ronie,  good  in  the  tree,  but  does  not  like 
hedgehogs  as  he  got  quills  in  his  pants,  Chauncy, 
who  was  an  electric  light  plant  all  by  himself,  P.  S. 
Lincoln,  who  had  not  taken  a  day  off  in  thirty  years, 
but  was  able  to  take  the  hills  at  high,  and  O'Donald, 
who  is  a  Sunday-school  teacher  when  at  home,  but 
can  reach  farther  for  grub  than  I  could  on  a  20-foot 
ladder,  and  yours  truly,  made  up  the  party. 

For  dogs,  we  had  a  Kentucky  gyp,  Maud,  as  good 
as  I  ever  hunted  with  as  a  tree  dog,  Rattler,  a  big 
strong  dog  and  a  good  hunter,  Rowdy,  a  son  of 
Rattler,  two  years  old,  who  runs  nothing  but  coon. 
We  got  a  man  by  the  name  of  James  Harris  as  guide 
for  the  trip,  and  he  sure  was  0.  K. 

When  all  was  ready,  we  started  for  the  tall  tim- 
ber, and  soon  had  a  coon  on  the  run.  After  a  short 
run,  he  tired,  and  we  had  no  trouble  getting  him. 
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We  had  no  more  runs  that  night,  so  rested  up  for 
the  next  night. 

The  next  night  we  started  out  and  soon  had  one 
on  the  run.  After  a  long,  hard  run  we  had  our 
coon,  then  we  started  for  another  place  where  Mr. 
Harris  said,  "You  will  get  a  coon  in  twenty  min- 
utes," and  we  did  in  ten.  Before  the  man  was  out 
of  the  tree,  Maud  had  another  one  going.  After 
about  two  hours  we  found  the  dogs  and  they  had  a 
fine  coon  treed.  We  had  a  hard  time  getting  him, 
as  he  went  from  one  tree  to  another,  but  after  some 
hard  work  we  got  him.  In  a  short  time  we  lost  the 
dogs  and  were  a  long  time  finding  them.  They 
were  treed  in  the  largest  hemlock  tree  I  ever  saw. 
After  a  long  time  we  got  one,  and  were  sure  that 
we  left  two  in  the  tree  that  we  could  not  get.  We 
were  about  ready  to  start  for  home,  when  Rattler 
gave  voice,  and  I  let  Maud  go.  She  had  not  gone 
over  a  hundred  feet  when  I  heard  her  cry.  I  blew 
the  horn  and  she  came  in  on  the  run.  She  wras 
badly  quilled  by  a  hedgehog.  I  started  to  take  them 
out,  but  she  was  dead  in  about  three  minutes,  and 
one  good  dog  was  gone. 


COON  HUNT  IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY 
BY  H.  C.  SLEMP 

ALL  aboard,  coon  hunters,  if  you  can  find  any 
room,  and  I  will  take  you  with  me  on  a  coon 
hunt  I  had  while  living  in  North  Carolina. 
There  may  not  be  room  for  all,  as  we  now  have 
loaded  in  the  old  car  friend  wife,  two  nephews,  gun, 
horn,  three  hounds,  a  small  lunch  for  ourselves  and 
faithful  dogs,  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  brief  de- 
scription before  we  start.  Old  Frisco,  a  bluetick 
gyp,  who  is  an  expert  on  coon,  and  the  best  known 
coonhound  in  western  North  Carolina.  Trail,  a 
bluetick  dog,  good  on  coon,  and  an  expert  on  opos- 
sum and  skunk.  Lead,  a  potlicker,  learning  on 
coon  and  no  better  opossum  dog  living.  All  three 
dogs  fox  and  rabbit  proof.  I  will  also  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  territory,  so  you  will  not  get  lost. 
I  live  five  miles  out  of  Asheville  on  the  famous 
Swannanoa  river,  and  we  are  going  to  go  seven 
miles  farther  up  the  river  and  park  at  the  foot  of 
Black  Mountain,  and  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  known 
to  old  coon  hunters  as  Fry  Cove.  The  writer  is 
now  at  the  wheel  and  hears  someone  say,  "Let's  go." 
We  are  now  gliding  over  some  of  the  best  road 
in  Buncombe  County,  and  they  certainly  have  good 
roads  "In  the  Land  of  the  Sky".  We  suddenly  stop 
—  someone  says,  "Is  this  the  place?"  No,  we  have 
just  stopped  to  pick  up  Old  Man  Patten,  an  old 
coon  hunter,  who  knows  every  cowpath  in  the  moun- 
tain. Off  again  for  about  five  minutes'  drive,  when 
we  stop  again  to  unload.  Coonhunter  Patten  is 
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consulted  and  advises  to  take  a  near  cut  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  which  requires  about  two  hours 
to  ascend.  The  mountain  is  full  of  big  timber,  not 
much  undergrowth,  and  has  very  few  rock  cliffs. 
Hunters'  paradise,  as  it  makes  travel  easy,  and  the 
coons  are  forced  to  take  to  trees  instead  of  caves. 
We  now  reach  the  top,  and  find  that  we  are  at  the 
head  of  Fry  Cove,  which  is  three  or  four  miles  long. 
We  take  a  short  rest,  and  then  turning  the  dogs 
loose  drop  over  into  the  cove.  We  travel  for  about 
two  hundred  yards,  coming  to  a  good  spring,  and 
after  taking  on  about  three  gauges,  proceed  down 
the  small  stream;  until  suddenly  we  discover  there 
is  a  light  coming  toward  us.  Someone  suggests 
that  to  be  some  more  hunters,  but  our  old  coon- 
hunter  knows  better,  for  he  says  that  light  will  go 
out  as  soon  as  they  discover  us,  which  proves  to  be 
correct.  Now  we  are  standing  backed  up  against 
the  trees  wishing  we  had  some  of  the  mountain  dew 
those  fellows  are  making,  and  discussing  beads, 
frog  eyes,  and  other  kicking  qualities  it  may  or  may 
not  contain.  When,  hush!  We  hear  Frisco  down 
below  on  the  stream.  Now  Lead  opens,  followed  by 
Trail.  Just  listen  to  that  music.  My  wife  says> 
"That  is  an  opossum,  for  Lead  is  opening  too  much 
for  a  coon."  She  has  hunted  with  me  until  she  is 
a  pretty  good  judge,  but  her  supposition  proves 
wrong,  as  Lead  is  following  an  old  residenter  that 
has  decided  he  will  not  go  up,  but  he  has  the  wrong 
pack  after  him  tonight,  for  he  is  going  up  or  going 
to  be  caught  if  he  stays  on  Mother  Earth. 

Our  old  coon  hunter  informs  us  that  they  are  after 
an  old  boy  with  a  reputation  for  staying  on  the 
ground  until  he  gets  ready  to  go  up,  which  is  very 
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seldom,  and  when  he  does  go  up  will  come  down, 
whip  all  dogs,  and  go  on  his  way.  We  are  now  dis- 
cussing pro  and  con  as  to  what  will  be  the  results 
tonight,  for  this  coon  has  the  crowd  a  little  trumped. 
Old  Frisco  has  her  mouth  open  all  the  time,  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  dogs.  First  in  the  water,  then 
through  the  fallen  tree  tops,  now  over  in  another 
small  cove,  and  a  dozen  other  places  we  know  noth- 
ing about.  We  are  still  standing  in  the  same  place, 
the  writer  with  his  mouth  open,  as  he  is  an  open 
trailer  in  a  race  like  this.  The  music  is  getting 
better  all  the  time.  The  writer  knowing  his  dogs  so 
well  is  now  telling  the  crowd  that  if  Mr.  Coon 
stays  on  the  ground  five  minutes  longer  he  is  going 
to  have  some  fight. 

When,  just  at  this  moment  the  music  stops,  but  is 
followed  in  the  next  few  seconds  by  the  old  familiar 
tree  bark.  Being  down  hill  and  not  rough  we  are 
not  long  in  reaching  the  dogs,  where  we  find  they 
have  treed  in  what  we  think  to  be  the  largest  tree 
in  the  mountain,  but  being  very  steep  gives  us  the 
advantage.  Yours  truly  takes  the  gun,  and  having 
a  carbide  light  on  his  head  is  not  long  in  shining 
one  eye  right  in  the  tip  top.  This  eye  being  mixed 
up  with  what  seems  to  be  a  hundred  stars.  Some- 
times it  would  appear  to  be  an  eye,  then  suddenly 
it  seems  to  turn  to  a  star,  but  deciding  he  only  in- 
tends to  offer  one  eye  for  exhibition,  Bang!  Here 
he  comes  down  the  tree  and  jumps  off  into  the  dogs, 
no  doubt  expecting  to  pull  some  of  his  old  stuff,  but 
it  fails  to  work,  for  in  less  than  two  minutes  he  is 
dead. 

We  find  him  covered  with  old  scars  to  verify  his 
record.  Upon  skinning  him  we  find  that  only  three 
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shots  hit  him,  as  he  was  laying  on  a  big  limb  that 
shielded  him.  One  shot  in  foreleg,  and  two  in  one 
hind  leg.  Of  course  this  was  only  enough  to  make 
him  mad,  and  ready  to  put  up  a  fight  when  he 
reached  the  ground. 

As  it  is  now  beginning  to  rain  we  will  make  a 
dive  for  the  car  which  is  about  three  miles  away. 

Before  I  close  I  will  tell  of  my  misfortune  as  only 
the  lover  of  good  dogs  know  how  to  sympathize. 
Since  moving  back  to  Virginia  a  car  ran  over  Frisco 
killing  her.  I  was  out  hunting  a  few  nights  ago 
when  Lead  got  fastened  in  a  coon  hole  and 
smothered  to  death  before  I  could  dig  him  out. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  a  hunting  pal.  Boys, 
you  can  not  beat  friend  wife  if  you  will  only  get 
her  started,  and  she  will  help  feed  and  care  for 
the  dogs,  also  look  after  them  when  you  are  away 
from  home,  which  means  a  lot  to  the  hound  lover. 

I  find  we  have  some  good  sportsmen  that  are 
admirers  of  the  Airedales  and  other  breeds  for  coon, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  censored  for 
same,  but  my  advice  is  to  get  you  some  long-eared, 
cold-nosed,  music-making  hounds,  and  you  will  be 
happy. 


DUKE  AND  SPOT 
BY  ELMER  SELLS 

1  THOUGHT  I  would  write  a  story  about  a  coon 
hunt  that  took  place  in  November,  1917.  There 
were  three  in  the  party  when  it  started  out  — 
my  son,  Warner  Sells,  Stanley  Newell  and  the 
writer.  Mr.  Newell  said  he  would  take  us  to  a 
place  where  we  would  find  coon,  and  no  mistake; 
that  he  would  climb  trees  no  matter  how  high  they 
grew,  and  then  he  told  us  about  a  tree  he  once 
climbed  that  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  was 
some  climber.  So  we  got  in  our  Lizzie  and  went 
east  from  Newcomerstown  about  five  miles  to 
Bernie,  where  we  met  Lonnie  Helter  and  Bertie 
Edwards,  who  said  they  would  go  with  us. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  dogs.  Duke,  our  old 
standby,  is  a  large  bluetick  hound.  We  bought  him 
for  $125.  Five  hundred  dollars  would  not  buy  him 
now ;  in  fact  we  would  not  sell  him  now  at  any  price. 
The  other  dog,  Spot,  is  a  large  bluetick  bitch;  for 
this  dog  we  paid  $50.00.  If  she  would  not  run  rab- 
bits, no  money  could  buy  her.  She  is  the  surest 
dog  I  ever  saw.  When  she  barks  treed,  you  can  bet 
all  you  have  and  win  the  money. 

After  putting  our  machine  in  the  shed,  we  started. 
When  we  got  about  half  a  mile  down  the  creek  bot- 
tom we  heard  Duke  open  up  on  a  trail.  About  ten 
minutes  later,  Spot  opened  up  on  a  skunk  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  us.  It  was  a  nice  No.  2.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  Duke  barked  treed.  When 
we  got  to  him,  he  was  barking  in  a  hole  in  the 
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ground.  We  didn't  have  a  thing  to  dig  with,  so 
the  boys  got  a  rail  and  some  sticks  and  began  to 
work.  The  hole  did  not  run  in  very  far  and  was 
not  deep  and  we  soon  had  a  good-sized  opossum. 

We  then  went  up  a  big  hill  and  down  a  hollow, 
sat  down  and  waited  on  the  dogs  about  an  hour. 
Warner  said,  "I  will  go  up  this  hill,  maybe  I  can 
hear  the  dogs."  The  rest  of  us  went  out  to  the 
right  of  him.  We  had  not  gone  far,  when  we  heard 
Spot.  We  thought  she  was  after  a  rabbit.  Then 
we  heard  Duke  and  knew  it  was  no  rabbit.  We 
went  over  the  ridge,  past  a  farmhouse;  the  farmer 
had  three  dogs,  all  trying  to  see  which  could  make 
the  most  noise.  So  we  could  hear  nothing  from 
our  dogs.  Warner  said  that  he  would  go  out  the 
ridge  and  maybe  hear  them.  After  going  a  little 
distance,  he  yelled,  "Come  on,  it  is  treed."  When 
we  got  near  them,  we  heard  Spot  fighting.  So  the 
boys  all  started  to  run.  I  am  older  than  they  and 
crippled.  I  once  had  my  leg  broken  and  it  is  about 
two  inches  shorter  than  the  other  and  so  I  can  not 
navigate  very  fast.  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  for  a 
coon  hunter,  two  legs  the  same  length  are  a  good 
asset  in  this  country.  We  went  across  the  hollow 
and  up  another  hill.  It  was  through  about  the 
worst  thicket  I  ever  went  through.  The  timber 
had  been  cut  and  it  was  full  of  tree  tops,  grape 
vines,  briers,  old  logs,  and  about  every  confounded 
old  thing  you  could  imagine.  When  I  got  nearly 
there,  Warner  yelled,  "It's  about  all  over,"  and  I 
said,  "What  is?"  He  answered,  "A  skunk."  "I 
guess  not,"  I  told  him,  "I  do  not  smell  anything." 
When  I  got  there,  there  lay  Mr.  Coon,  dead,  with 
Duke  standing  over  him.  Spot  was  barking  about 
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100  feet  above  us.  I  told  Warner  to  go  and  see 
what  she  had.  When  Warner  got  to  her  he  yelled 
that  she  had  another  coon.  It  was  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground  under  a  big  log. 

The  hole  ran  in  hardly  two  feet.  Duke  dug  the 
hole  some,  then  Warner  said,  "Get  him,  Duke,"  and 
the  dog  grabbed  that  coon,  and  out  he  came.  Be- 
lieve me,  there  was  certainly  a  grand  fight.  I  will 
say  that  a  coon  that  has  not  been  crippled  can  sure 
put  up  some  fight.  I  have  heard  fellows  say  they 
had  a  dog  that  could  kill  a  coon  in  one  minute.  I 
have  never  seen  that  dog  yet.  When  we  first  heard 
the  dogs,  Spot  had  her  coon  on  the  ground  fighting 
it.  Duke  was  below  her  barking  treed.  She  fought 
the  coon  down  past  him.  He  left  his  coon  to  help 
her.  Spot  then  left  this  coon  when  it  was  about 
all  in  and  went  to  Duke's  coon.  They  were  good- 
sized  coons,  one  weighing  15  and  the  other  15% 
pounds. 

We  then  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  sat 
down  and  waited.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  we 
heard  Spot.  She  was  after  a  rabbit.  Five  minutes 
later,  we  heard  Duke.  We  said,  "There  goes  a 
coon."  I  don't  think  it  was  over  twenty  minutes 
until  he  barked  treed.  When  we  got  to  him,  he  was 
barking  in  a  hole  under  a  big  rock.  The  rock  was 
about  six  feet  above  the  ground  on  the  lower  and 
about  two  feet  on  the  upper  side  and  about  ten  feet 
in  diameter.  When  we  got  to  him,  Duke  left  the 
hole  and  went  to  a  tree  that  was  growing  on  top 
of  the  rock  and  was  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  he  barked.  It  was  moonlight,  and  we  saw  the 
coon  out  on  a  limb.  Duke  would  go  back  and  forth 
from  hole  to  tree  and  bark.  We  came  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  there  was  another  coon  under  the  rock, 
but  there  was  no  way  of  getting  it. 

So  we  now  turned  to  our  star  climber,  Stanley, 
and  told  him  to  get  busy.  He  shot  up  the  tree  for 
about  ten  feet,  stopped,  and  said  he  could  go  no 
further.  He  then  eyed  the  coon  dubiously.  Now, 
we  had  Stanley  out  with  us  several  nights  and  you 
could  not  get  him  up  a  tree  a  coon  was  on.  Trees 
at  the  side  of  the  tree  the  coon  was  on,  with  first 
limbs  twice  as  far  from  the  ground,  he  mounted 
with  ease.  It  was  surprising  how  many  things 
were  wrong  with  the  make-up  of  a  tree  with  a  coon 
on  it.  We  had  to  smile  when  we  thought  of  the 
night,  when  just  to  show  his  ability,  he  had  climbed 
a  tree  as  big  around  as  a  hogshead,  like  a  crab. 
As  we  did  not  have  a  gun  with  us  and  as  the  other 
boys  did  not  have  one  at  home,  the  latter  said  they 
would  go  with  Warner  to  Newcomerstown  to  get 
one.  We  were  about  two  miles  from  the  machine. 
Stanley  and  I  stayed  at  the  tree  until  they  came 
back,  and  I  guess  they  went  some.  Warner  shot 
the  coon  off,  but  there  was  not  much  of  a  fight. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  still  trailers.  Would 
not  have  the  best  one  on  earth  as  a  gift  for  my  own 
use.  It  is  alright  for  a  game  hog  who  hunts  for 
profit  —  not  for  sport.  A  good  open  trailer  will 
find  about  five  coons  to  the  still  trailer's  one,  but  the 
still  trailer  will  put  them  up  where  you  are  more 
likely  to  get  them.  We  get  about  one  coon  out  of 
every  ten  that  we  tree.  If  we  got  every  coon  that 
Duke  treed,  in  a  little  while,  brothers,  there  would 
be  no  coon  hunting  hereabouts. 

Never  saw  a  coon's  eyes  in  a  tree  yet.  The  ani- 
mals seem  mighty  bashful  when  I  am  around. 
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Think  there  is  a  little  fish  story  business  about 
"shining  their  eyes".  Several  men  have  under- 
taken the  job  of  showing  me  a  coon's  eyes,  but  have 
not  done  so  yet. 

We  have  some  good  foxhounds.  We  Irke  to  hear 
the  dogs  run  the  trail  whether  it  is  a  coon  or  a  fox. 
Neither  my  son  or  I  have  ever  caught  or  shot  a  fox 
yet.  I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  our  coonhounds 
and  a  litter  of  pups  from  them. 


A  TEXAS  COON  HUNT' 

I    AM,  by  profession,  a  reporter,  but  my  hobby 
is  hunting  and  hunting  dogs,  and  particularly 
the  coonhound,  and  no  doubt  there  are  others 
who  also  like  to  follow  the  hounds  after  Mr.  Coon, 
therefore  I  want  to  relate  briefly  an  account  of  a 
five  days'  hunt  I  took  down  on  the  Brazos  river, 
fifteen  .miles  southwest  of  Weatherford,  Texas. 

I  left  Fort  Worth  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
15,  1921,  and  after  a  drive  in  my  Ford  of  about 
three  hours,  I  reached  the  river  and  pitched  my 
camp  on  its  bank  just  where  Sanchitz  creek  empties 
into  it.  That  night,  just  a  few  minutes  after  dark, 
I  started  down  the  river  on  a  hunt  for  Mr.  Coon. 
For  dogs  I  had  two ;  Steve,  a  big  white  and  tan  one, 
half  redbone  and  half  bloodhound ;  and  Bell,  a  four- 
year-old  white  and  tan,  also  in  breed  a  one-half 
redbone  and  one-half  bloodhound.  I  had  not  gone 
seventy-five  yards  from  camp  when  Bell  opened, 
about  twenty-five  yards  to  my  right,  on  a  hot  trail, 
Steve  ran  to  her  and  the  music  began.  The  trail 
was  hot,  and  although  it  was  very  dry,  the  dogs 
followed  it  at  a  rapid  rate,  tonguing  every  jump. 
The  trail  led  off  directly  to  my  right  in  a  straight 
line  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  turned 
sharply  to  the  left  for  about  half  a  mile  when  it 
again  took  a  turn  to  the  right  and  headed  towards 
Sanchitz  creek.  The  coon  crossed  the  creek  and 
went  up  the  left  bank  about  two  hundred  yards 
when  he  turned  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  I 
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could  tell  from  the  music  the  dogs  were  making  and 
the  speed  at  which  they  were  going  that  they  were 
rapidly  gaining  on  Mr.  Coon,  and  that  the  old  "boy" 
was  running  for  his  life.  The  dogs  crossed  the 
creek  in  hot  pursuit,  picked  up  the  trail  and  were 
off  up  the  river  bank  at  breakneck  speed.  After 
going  up  the  bank  of  the  river  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  the  dogs  made  their  first  lose  of  the  trail 
It  was  here  that  Mr.  Coon  in  sheer  desperation 
tried  out  every  trick  at  his  command  in  order  to 
make  his  getaway. 

He  circled  and  back-tracked,  then  would  take  to 
the  water's  edge  and  back  to  the  bank  of  the  creek 
and  finally,  after  making  a  circle  of  about  three 
hundred  yards,  doubled  back  the  way  he  had  come, 
running  along  in  about  fifty  feet  from  his  first  trail, 
and  crossed  the  creek  again  a  few  yards  from  where 
he  crossed  it  the  first  time.  Bell  and  Steve  worked 
hard  on  the  trail  and  after  a  lose  of  about  twenty 
minutes  finally  straightened  it  out  and  were  off 
again  like  a  flash.  When  I  got  nearly  to  the  creek, 
after  following  as  fast  as  I  could,  I  heard  the  dogs 
barking  treed  across  on  the  other  bank.  I  waded 
through,  and  when  I  got  over  I  found  they  were 
barking  in  a  hole  up  a  steep  bank  about  ten  feet 
above  the  water,  slightly  below  where  I  had  crossed, 
the  water  at  this  point  being  about  five  feet  deep. 
I  took  a  long  stick  and  ran  down  into  the  hole  in 
an  endeavor  to  start  Mr.  Coon  out.  The  hole  took 
a  sharp  turn  after  going  about  three  feet  down. 
I  soon  saw  that  I  would  never  get  the  coon  out  this 
way.  There  was  at  the  edge  of  the  bank  a  large 
pile  of  drift  which  extended  about  five  feet  into  the 
water  and  down  the  bank  about  fifteen  feet. 
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Sitting  there  at  the  hole  pondering  just  what  to 
do  in  the  matter,  I  heard  a  splash  in  the  water  and 
looking  down  I  saw  Steve  in  the  water  swimming 
towards  the  pile  of  drift.  He  circled  it  once,  ap- 
parently looking  for  an  opening  and  after  circling 
it  for  the  second  time  finally  swam  under  it.  I 
waited  for  what  seemed  about  half  a  minute  when 
I  heard  a  coon  squall  and  a  fight  was  on  in  the  water 
under  the  drift.  The  coon  finally  got  away  from 
Steve  and  swam  out  from  under  the  drift  at  the 
end  and  took  to  the  bank  with  Steve  swimming  in 
close  pursuit.  However  the  coon  had  hardly  landed 
on  the  bank  when  Bell  was  on  him  like  a  streak  of 
lightning,  but  the  coon  was  some  fighter  and  got 
loose  from  her  and  started  down  the  bank  of  the 
creek.  Steve  had  gotten  out  of  the  creek  by  this 
time  and  he  and  Bell  took  after  the  coon,  running 
through  the  bushes  and  briars  as  hard  as  they  could 
go,  and  finally  caught  him  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  where  they  had  him  in  the  hole  just  as  he  was 
trying  to  cross  the  creek.  However  at  this  point 
the  creek  was  about  eight  inches  deep  in  red  mud 
and  slime  and  Mr.  Coon  was  caught  right  in  the 
middle  of  it.  There  took  place  one  of  the  best 
fights  I  ever  saw.  The  coon  weighed  about  32 
pounds,  and  was  certainly  some  scrapper.  How- 
ever Steve  and  Bell  were  game  fighters  and  soon 
made  short  work  of  him.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  spent  five  nights  on  the  river  and  caught 
nine  coon  and  two  ringtail  cats,  losing  only  one  race 
and  catching  two  coon  each  of  the  last  four  nights. 


A  COON  HUNT  ON  DIX  RIVER  CLIFFS 
BY  TOM  CLARKE,  JR. 

ON  a  fair  afternoon  in  February,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  a  coon  hunt  was  planned 
by  Joe  Stone,  Frank  Fox,  Denny  Young,  and 
several  other  boys,  including  the  writer,  for  that 
night. 

We  planned  to  drive  to  Dix  river  and  hunt  along 
the  cliffs  and  banks,  where  coons  always  travel,  as 
you  know,  and  every  old  and  young  coonhunter 
knows  is  the  favorite  stamping  ground  of  the  coon 
and  opossum,  and  it  takes  a  silent  and  fast  trailer 
to  put  old  Mr.  Coon  up,  where  a  fellow  has  a  chance 
to  bag  him. 

"On  with  the  hunt."  About  7  o'clock  that  evening 
we  cranked  our  old  reliable  Ford,  a  one-half  ton 
truck,  and  six  boys  and  two  dogs  piled  in,  both 
silent  trailers,  the  youngest  dog  of  the  two  being  an 
Airedale  one  year  old,  ("Mickey",  by  name),  and 
partly  broken,  but  not  very  good  on  treeing,  and  the 
other  "old  reliable",  better  known  as  "Cricket"  and 
as  true  as  steel.  He  being  a  cur  (breeding,  bull  and 
hound),  and  on  the  trail,  as  fleet  as  a  deer  and  as 
still  as  a  mouse,  five  years  old  and  always  rearing 
to  go,  with  his  running-mate,  Mickey,  by  his  side. 
Stepping  on  the  gas,  we  left  the  city  limits  in  a 
big  hurry,  for  the  stillness  of  the  forests  and  river 
cliffs,  where  you  hear  funny  noises  made  by  dif- 
ferent varmints  and  birds,  and  other  imaginary 
noises  that  come  from  nowhere,  along  by  the  whis- 
pering waters  of  old  Dix. 
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We  arrived  at  a  point  a  half  mile  from  the  river 
where  we  had  to  leave  our  car  after  we  had  parked 
it  in  a  safe  place  away  from  the  roaming  horses 
and  mules  that  might  kick  the  poor  little  thing. 

We  started  walking  toward  the  river,  the  boys 
being  more  excited  than  the  dogs  and  making  more 
noise  than  a  band  of  Indians.  We  soon  decided  that 
we  would  have  to  cut  out  the  noise  before  arriving 
at  the  river. 

We  arrived  at  the  cliffs  a  few  minutes  after  leav- 
ing the  car,  and  when  we  started  down  the  cliff 
we  decided  that  the  less  noise  we  made  the  better 
luck  we  would  have,  so  everyone  was  as  still  as  a 
mouse.  We  were  about  half  way  down  the  cliff 
when  we  heard  someone's  old  hound  bay  just  below 
us  in  the  bottom.  We  knew  then  that  someone  was 
hunting  ahead  of  us,  but  we  thought  we  would  wait 
and  see  if  the  old  hound  would  tree  and  then  maybe 
old  Cricket  or  Mickey  would  pick  up  the  trail  and 
tree  ahead  of  the  old  hound,  which  they  did. 

The  old  hound  ran  the  track  for  at  least  thirty 
minutes.  Then  Cricket  and  Mickey  hit  the  trail 
and  treed.  We  were  then  on  the  river  bank  and 
could  hear  Cricket  singing  the  "Coonhunter's 
Blues".  It  sounded  like  he  was  about  a  half  mile 
away,  could  hardly  hear  him;  but  we  could  hear 
enough  to  tell  that  it  was  he,  so  we  started  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  was  coming.  We 
had  gone  about  fifty  yards  when  we  found  an  easy 
place  to  climb  the  cliff  for  we  thought  the  dogs  were 
on  top.  We  started  up  and  were  about  half  way 
when  we  heard  the  old  Airedale  whine  about  ten 
feet  to  our  right.  We  went  to  him  and  found  him 
parked  in  front  of  a  large  hole  where  a  lot  of  fresh 
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dirt  had  been  thrown  out.  Just  as  Joe  was  about 
to  take  a  peep  in  the  hole  we  heard  old  Cricket  start 
the  "blues"  again.  Joe  had  a  very  strong  flashlight 
so  he  flashed  it  in  the  hole  and  there  old  Cricket  was 
about  three  feet  up  in  there  among  rocks  and  tree 
roots,  which  made  his  voice  sound  like  he  was  away 
off,  and  was  working  just  as  hard  as  any  old  pup 
could. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  him ;  for  when  he  was  pulled 
out  he  just  went  wild.  He  wanted  to  get  back  in 
the  hole ;  but  of  course  that  would  have  been  in  vain, 
because  it  was  a  large  den  away  back  among  the 
rocks. 

Frank  chained  the  dogs  and  led  them  up  the 
river  about  fifty  feet  and  then  turned  them  loose. 

The  old  hound  that  started  the  track  first  was 
running  all  the  time  we  were  at  the  hole  where 
our  dogs  treed.  He  arrived  at  the  hole  after  we  had 
left  it;  for  we  heard  him  tree.  One  of  the  boys 
went  back  to  see  if  it  was  at  the  same  place  and 
when  he  arrived  there  the  other  boys  who  were 
hunting  the  old  hound  were  there  at  the  hole  with 
the  dog.  They  did  not  tarry  long  there  because  the 
old  hound  stopped  treeing,  and  the  boy  that  be- 
longed to  our  bunch  soon  caught  up  with  us.  We 
had  gone  on  up  the  river  taking  our  dogs,  for  we 
did  not  want  them  to  go  back  to  the  hole  where  the 
old  hound  had  treed  last. 

The  other  hunters  went  down  the  river,  which  we 
knew  was  the  best  hunting  ground.  We  would  have 
taken  that  route,  but  we  did  not  know  how  far  down 
they  had  hunted  and  of  course  there  was  no  use 
hunting  over  ground  that  had  already  been  hunted 
over  that  night. 
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We  continued  up  the  river  until  we  came  to  a 
place  where  it  was  a  little  too  rough  for  some  of 
the  fellows,  so  we  turned  and  hunted  back  to  where 
we  had  hunted.  I  said,  "Well,  boys,  there  is  not 
much  use  going  down  the  river,  for  those  other  fel- 
lows have  hunted  down  there."  But  some  of  the 
boys  wanted  to  take  a  shot  at  it,  so  down  the  river 
we  started.  We  had  traveled  about  a  mile  before 
we  heard  a  sound  from  the  old  silent  trailers. 

It  was  a  sound  that  brought  the  whole  bunch  to 
a  standstill.  Old  Cricket  had  treed  and  was  treeing 
as  regular  as  a  clock  ticks  and  we  knew  it  was  up 
a  tree  on  account  of  the  sound  of  old  Cricket's  voice ; 
it  was  as  clear  as  a  curfew  bell.  The  cliff  was  very 
steep  and  we  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  climb,  but 
up  we  started  and  when  we  reached  the  top  we 
were  all  ready  to  rest.  Old  Cricket  barked  so, 
that  it  seemed  as  though  he  did  not  stop  long  enough 
to  catch  his  breath ;  but  kept  on  talking. 

The  tree  was  not  far  from  where  we  climbed  the 
cliff,  and  all  of  us  made  a  break  for  it.  We  found 
it  to  be  a  large  beechnut  about  two  feet  across  and 
old  Cricket  was  on  one  side  and  old  Mickey  was  on 
the  other. 

Frank  tried  out  the  flashlight  among  the  branches, 
trying  to  catch  old  Mr.  Coon's  eyes.  We  had  a 
couple  of  good  strong  flashlights  going  for  at  least 
an  hour  but  we  could  not  shine  an  eye.  So  we  de- 
cided that  someone  would  have  to  climb  the  old 
beechnut.  No  one  wanted  to  climb  because  it  was 
a  hard  proposition,  about  twelve  feet  to  the  first 
limb.  We  looked  all  around  for  a  pole  or  something 
to  aid  us  in  the  climb.  At  last  we  found  a  pile  of 
wood  cut  by  some  woodman,  so  we  started  piling 
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it  against  the  tree.  We  built  it  up  about  seven  feet 
high  and  then  waited  for  the  climber  to  make  up  his 
mind.  Joe  Stone  was  the  first  to  say,  "I  will  try  it." 

He  got  along  pretty  good  and  was  a  little  over 
half-way  up  the  tree,  when  he  said,  "Boys,  I  can't 
go  another  inch  farther."  He  had  run  out  of  limbs 
along  the  body  of  the  tree  and  was  too  short  to  reach 
the  next  one.  He  looked  all  around  the  tree  from 
where  he  was,  but  could  see  no  signs  of  Mr.  Coon, 
so  he  climbed  down. 

We  were  about  to  leave  the  old  beechnut,  and  to 
think  that  old  "Crick"  had  lied  was  about  to  get 
my  goat,  when  Frank  Fox,  the  human  squirrel,  said, 
"I  can  climb  it,"  so  up  he  went.  He  did  not  lose 
any  time,  making  his  way  up  among  the  branches. 
Just  when  he  was  reaching  for  the  high  limb  Joe 
could  not  reach,  he  heard  something  going  out  on 
a  limb  ahead  of  him.  Having  a  flashlight,  he  flashed 
it  in  that  direction.  0,  boy!  Seated  on  a  limb 
about  ten  feet  from  him  was  an  extra-large  coon. 
Frank  was  so  excited  he  almost  fell  out  of  the  tree. 
After  getting  over  his  surprise  and  excitement,  he 
started  up  the  "beech"  a  little  farther,  and  just  as 
he  mounted  the  top  of  the  large  fork  Joe  could  not 
reach,  he  found  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  hide 
Mr.  Coon,  where  he  was  hidden  all  of  the  time. 
Frank  made  his  advance  on  him  and  said,  "Look 
out,  boys,  I  am  going  to  make  him  jump."  But  he 
didn't!  No,  sir!  He  rocked  the  coon  to  sleep  and 
awake  again;  but  there  was  no  jump  made. 

We  finally  got  tired  of  waiting  on  the  ground  for 
Mr.  Coon,  and  Frank  got  tired  of  giving  him  a  free 
ride,  so  I  said,  "Look  out,  Frank,  I  am  going  to 
give  him  a  load  of  No.  6  shot."  I  let  him  have  it, 
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and  waited  for  him  to  fall.  Some  of  the  boys  said, 
"Shoot  him  again,  that  didn't  hurt  him,"  but  I  knew 
that  it  had,  for  when  I  shot  he  started  to  "skin  the 
cat"  on  the  limb.  It  is  a  safe  bet  when  you  shoot 
one  and  he  starts  going  around  the  limb  like  an 
acrobat,  he  is  coming  out  of  that  tree  soon. 

We  waited  about  ten  minutes,  then  we  heard 
Frank  say,  "Here  he  comes,  boys,"  and  sure  enough 
he  hit  the  ground  like  a  ton  of  brick.  He  was  an 
old  boar  coon  and  a  hard  proposition.  The  dogs 
were  on  him  the  minute  he  hit  the  ground.  He  was 
wounded,  it  is  true,  but  not  too  badly  to  fight.  We 
held  Cricket  and  let  Mickey,  the  Airedale,  have  him, 
and,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell  you,  when  that  fight 
was  over,  which  lasted  several  minutes,  the  Aire- 
dale, Mickey,  had  had  enough  for  one  night. 

I  have  witnessed  many  a  coon  fight;  but  that 
wounded  coon  was  the  best  fighter  I  ever  saw. 

The  boys  agreed  with  me  that  we  had  had  enough 
sport  for  one  evening,  so  we  beat  it  for  our  "Lizzie," 
a  bunch  of  tired  boys  and  dogs,  with  one"ringtail". 


COON  HUNTING  IN  SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN 
BY  RACEY  DAWSON 

I  WILL  endeavor  to  narrate  a  few  incidents  that 
took  place  in  the  fall  of  1920.  I  might  first 
mention  that  the  country  around  where  I  live 
has  been  branded  as  poor  for  hunting  the  ringtail 
for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody  owned  a  good 
coon  dog,  therefore  the  general  sentiment  was,  that 
as  far  as  Mr.  Ringtail  was  concerned,  he  was  nil. 

Well,  we  started  out  about  seven  bells  on  an 
ideal  October  night  to  prove  that  he  wasn't  the 
aforementioned.  As  all  coon  hunters  know  it  must 
have  been  the  least  bit  foggy  to  have  bean  ideal  for 
tracking.  This  story  is  an  "off  the  trail  story"  as 
we  didn't  go  in  a  Ford  but  went  in  an  old  weather- 
beaten  Maxwell,  but  she  always  gets  there. 

The  dog  that  my  friend  owns  is  all  that  could 
be  asked  of  a  good  coon  dog.  She  stands  about 
nineteen  or  twenty  inches  at  the  shoulder  and 
although  she  hasn't  any  of  these  bevel-edged  initials 
after  her  monicker,  I'll  swear  she's  the  goods. 

The  four  of  us  decided  on  a  place  about  five  miles 
from  home,  along  Turtle  Creek,  and  in  quite  a 
thickly  wooded  district. 

We  roamed  around  for  some  time  before  hitting 
anything  promising  until  finally  "Kentucky"  hit  a 
hot  one  and  away  we  went.  It  wasn't  long  before 
we  heard  her  barking  treed,  so  when  we  got  there 
it  was  wished  on  me  to  climb  what  appeared  to 
be  a  young  sapling.  I  hadn't  proceeded  more  than 
six  feet  when  little  pieces  of  bark  commenced  to 
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come  down.  I  said,  "Boys,  get  all  set,  as  there  sure 
is  something  up  here."  It  happened  that  this  tree 
divided  farther  up,  so  I  put  one  foot  on  each  limb 
and  gave  a  mighty  shake.  Believe  me,  there  sure 
was  action  for  a  few  minutes,  as  one  coon  fell  down 
on  one  side  of  me  and  another  one  on  the  other  side. 
"Kentucky"  lit  out  after  one  and  soon  had  him  holed 
up  in  an  old  woodchuck  hole,  while  the  other  one, 
it  proved  later,  had  gone  up  a  nearby  tree. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  a  spade,  and  you  may 
call  it  coincident  or  not,  but  when  we  went  to  a 
nearby  farmhouse  for  one  it  happened  that  one  was 
leaning  against  the  hitching-post  in  the  front  yard. 
We  took  turns  at  doing  the  digging  and  we  surely 
moved  some  dirt  before  we  finally  saw  a  pair  of 
eyes  looking  up  at  us.  The  rest  was  very  snort  as 
I  had  brought  along  my  .22  and  I  should  judge  that 
Mr.  Ringtail  weighed  about  sixteen  pounds. 

After  returning  the  spade  we  went  back  to  where 
we  thought  the  other  one  might  be  and  sure  enough 
he  had  gone  right  up  another  tree,  as  "Kentucky" 
barked  treed,  but  it  proved  that  he  had  pulled  the 
old  trick  of  jumping  from  the  end  of  a  long  limb 
and  had  stepped  out  for  parts  unknown.  The  long 
and  short  of  it  was  that  we  never  captured  No.  2. 

It  was  now  getting  along  towards  "tomorrow" 
so  we  started  for  home  with  only  one  coon  but  with 
the  satisfaction  of  a  good  night's  hunt  and  of  know- 
ing that  there  were  plenty  of  ringtails. 


A  COON  AND  CAT  HUNT 
BY  ARCHIE  GOODRICH 

I  HAVE  not  read  much  about  bob-cat  hunting, 
so  will  tell  of  one  we  had  one  cold  December 
morning.  Started  about  daylight  in  auto- 
mobile, together  with  Dick  Kramer,  Floyd  and 
Clarence  Perrin.  I  took  my  coonhounds,  Pete, 
Beauty  and  Jewell,  also  my  old  fox  terrier,  Brandy. 
We  went  west  of  town  about  twenty  miles  to  some 
tule  swamps  near  some  artesian  wells.  After  we 
had  inquired  from  a  few  farmers  about  coon,  we 
decided  to  try  our  luck  in  a  swamp  near  a  duck  pre- 
serve. We  worked  along  a  slough  near  an  artesian 
well,  and  presently  all  the  dogs  went  into  the  tule 
swamp,  Pete  and  Brandy  going  in  near  us,  and 
Beauty  and  Jewel  going  in  farther  up  the  slough. 
They  all  opened  up  on  trail,  and  made  some  nice 
music;  even  the  fox  terrier  was  barking  on  trail, 
which  he  does  if  it  is  pretty  hot.  In  a  little  while 
he  bayed  the  coon,  and  Pete  was  soon  on  the  job, 
and  I  worked  my  way  as  fast  as  possible  toward 
the  racket.  Brandy  heard  me,  and  grabbed  the 
coon,  which  was  a  large  female,  and  when  I  got 
there  the  fight  was  sure  on.  I  got  the  coon  by  the 
tail,  put  my  foot  on  her  head,  and  jammed  her  down 
in  the  mud.  Was  quite  busy  in  doing  this,  as  the 
fox  terrier  kept  jumping  in  and  fighting  the  coon. 
The  other  boys  had  not  got  in  where  I  was,  and 
they  held  the  dog,  while  I  sat  on  the  coon  and  got 
a  dog  collar  and  chain  out  of  my  pockets,  and  finally 
got  the  collar  fastened  around  her  neck.  Then  I 
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took  her  out  and  tied  her  up  to  a  fence  post.  A 
farmer  now  came  up  to  see  what  the  noise  was  all 
about,  and  said  two  other  dogs  were  running  a 
wildcat.  He  was  on  horseback,  and  said  he  had 
seen  the  cat  on  the  other  side  of  the  slough  just 
ahead  of  the  dogs.  We  did  not  like  to  dispute  him, 
but  thought  they  must  be  running  another  coon. 
Pretty  soon  we  heard  a  racket  over  where  the  coon 
was  tied,  and  discovered  the  fox  terrier  and  coon 
hard  at  it,  fighting  head  to  head.  I  finally  got  the 
fox  terrier  back  in  the  tules,  and  off  he  went  to  join 
the  other  dogs  which  were  still  running  and  making 
the  kind  of  music  all  hunters  like  to  hear. 

We  now  spread  out,  and  after  a  bit,  one  of  the 
boys  sang  out,  "A  big  cat ;  I  can  see  it."  We  were 
all  anxious  for  a  shot  at  the  cat,  but  were  afraid 
of  hitting  the  dogs;  they  kept  circling  around  in 
the  swamp.  We  ran  that  cat  about  one  and  one- 
half  hours,  and  could  not  see  him  but  once  in  a  while 
and  only  got  a  glimpse  of  him  for  a  moment  then. 
The  cat  was  getting  tired;  now  and  then  he  would 
lose  the  dogs  for  a  few  minutes  and  get  a  little  rest, 
but  soon  some  dog  would  rout  him  out,  and  we 
could  hear  him  growl  at  some  dog  close  up  to  him. 
Finally  we  decided  to  cut  a  trail  through  so  we  could 
see  the  cat  when  he  circled.  There  were  four  of 
us  and  we  soon  had  the  trail  cut  and  one  of  the  boys 
got  a  shot  and  broke  one  of  his  hind  legs.  The 
dogs,  catching  up,  soon  finished  him.  We  called  this 
a  good  day's  sport,  got  our  coon,  and  put  him  under 
our  grub  box,  and  arrived  in  town  tired  but  happy. 


COON  HUNTING  IN  MINNESOTA 
BY  GEORGE  H.  LEMKE 

I  HAVE  hunted  coon  a  number  of  years  and  pre- 
fer that  kind  of  hunting  above  all  others. 
Have  hunted  several  other  kinds  of  game  but 
for  me  coon  hunting  seems  to  be  the  choice,  as  some 
fellows  term  it,  "a  disease." 

I  suppose  that  hunting  coon  in  Minnesota  and 
hunting  them  in  the  southern  states  is  altogether 
different.  We  fellows  in  this  part  of  the  country 
don't  have  a  very  long  season  to  hunt  them,  but 
when  it  does  open,  it  sure  seems  good  to  take  a 
couple  of  good  dogs  on  a  clear  autumn  night  and 
give  wily  coons  a  good  chase. 

The  season  in  this  state  opens  October  15  and 
generally  ends  about  the  latter  part  of  November, 
but  we  make  good  use  of  the  time  as  it  is. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  an  A-l  coon  dog  and  I 
also  have  one  which  I  consider  an  A-l  coon  dog, 
which  I  purchased  from  my  brother-in-law,  Herbert 
Miller.  I  consider  him  a  good  judge  on  coon  dogs 
or  any  other  kind,  but  coon  hunting  dogs  seem  to 
be  his  specialty. 

I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  country  we  have 
to  hunt  in.  We  live  in  what  is  called  the  Zumbro 
valley.  The  Zumbro  river  winds  its  way  through 
high  bluffs  on  both  sides.  In  some  places  along  the 
river  the  farmers  plant  corn,  as  the  land  is  quite 
fertile  and  raises  good  corn,  which  is  a  good  place 
for  coon  to  feed  in  the  autumn  when  the  corn  is 
ripe.  There  are  also  creeks  several  miles  in  length 
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that  empty  into  the  river.  The  country  in  general 
is  an  ideal  coon  country  but  owing  to  the  number 
of  hunters  and  trappers  the  game  is  thinned  out, 
but  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  bag  sixteen  coon 
this  fall,  making  a  pretty  nice  catch  considering  the 
number  of  coons  in  this  part. 

Now  in  regard  to  dogs  —  it  seems  that  about  all 
coon  hunters  have  the  pleasure  about  once  or  twice 
in  their  lifetime  of  owning  one  or  two  good  dogs. 
What  I  mean  by  a  good  dog,  is  one  that  has  plenty 
of  good  thinking  material,  a  good  nose,  fast  on 
track,  and  last,  but  no  least,  a  good  tree  barker. 
The  fellow  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  owning  a 
dog  with  these  qualities  and  has  followed  him  many, 
many  times,  watched  him  work,  seen  how  cleverly 
he  untangles  a  cold  track  and  finds  his  coon,  can't 
help  but  admire  such  a  dog.  But  a  man's  life  is 
somewhat  longer  than  a  dog's  and  so,  naturally,  the 
dog  after  seven  or  eight  years  of  hunting  dies,  and 
you  are  left  to  look  for  another  coon  dog  as  good  as 
he  was,  which  you  may  in  years  to  follow  never 
find  and  when  a  man  spends  lots  of  money  trying 
to  get  a  real  coonhound  and  always  receives  some 
worthless  hound,  naturally  the  sweet  memories  of 
some  of  the  good  hunts  you  have  had  with  your  old 
reliable  coon  dog  come  back  to  you.  I  never  have 
had  to  send  for  a  dog,  but  I  am  still  a  young  man 
and  perhaps  some  day  I  will  also  be  in  the  market 
for  another  one,  but  I  am  wondering  if  I  will  ever 
be  able  to  own  one  as  good  as  the  one  I  have  now. 

I  will  tell  you  of  a  hunt  we  had  this  fall.  We 
generally  go  over  to  wnere  my  friend  lives,  ten 
miles  from  here,  as  there  are  more  coon  and  a  bet- 
ter place  to  hunt,  so  in  company  with  some  friends 
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of  mine,  we  went  over  to  his  place  and  he  sure  is 
a  live  sportsman  and  was  ready  to  go,  so  we  put 
the  dogs  in  the  cars  and  were  off  for  a  good  night's 
hunt. 

We  went  down  the  river  to  our  choice  hunting 
grounds  and  when  we  turned  the  dogs  loose  they 
were  off  in  a  minute.  We  walked  south  up  a  creek 
and  had  not  gone  far  when  all  three  dogs  opened 
on  a  coon  track.  They  struck  the  track  on  the  east 
side  of  the  creek  on  a  side  hill  and  worked  it  down 
to  the  creek.  The  coon  had,  I  suppose,  been  fishing 
around  the  creek,  but  the  dogs  untangled  his  track 
there  and  finally  led  up  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  creek  going  west  over  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
then  down  another  hill  to  the  north  and  struck  the 
river. 

The  dogs  got  out  of  hearing,  so  we  followed  along. 
When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  we  could  hear 
them  down  by  the  river.  So  down  the  hill  we  go 
through  brush  and  over  rocks  and  when  we  got 
down  to  the  bottom  the  dogs  were  across  the  river 
from  us  and  working  down  the  river,  east. 

They  took  him  down  the  river  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  and  oh!  that  glorious  tree  bark  across  the 
river  from  us.  As  it  was  a  rather  clear  night 'we 
could  see  the  coon  about  seventy-five  feet  up  in  a 
large  cotton  wood  tree  —  so  the  next  thing  was  to 
get  him.  Finally  we  decided  to  leave  two  fellows 
there  until  two  of  us  could  get  to  where  the  dogs 
were.  Luckily  we  weren't  very  far  from  where  we 
had  left  the  cars,  so  two  of  us  took  one  car  and 
started  down  to  where  we  could  cross  a  bridge  and 
then  back  up  to  where  the  dogs  were.  When  we 
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got  there  we  waited  for  the  other  fellows  to  do 
likewise. 

When  they  got  there  our  friend,  Sleick,  as  we 
call  him,  was  part-way  up  the  tree.  We  had  for- 
gotten to  put  the  shotgun  in  the  car  and  all  we  had 
with  us  was  a  .22  pistol,  so  it  fell  to  him  to  climb 
the  tree,  as  he  is  an  expert  at  the  climbing  business. 
He  climbed  about  half  way  up  and  after  a  few 
misses  finally  hit  him  and  down  he  came  like  a  load 
of  hay,  but  dead. 

We  pick  up  the  coon  and  start  out  for  more,  but 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  land  any  more  that 
night.  This  same  night  there  seemed  to  be  abso- 
lutely no  moisture  on  the  ground,  making  it  hard 
tracking,  but  those  dogs  stuck  to  that  track  and 
treed  their  coon. 

They  started  from  the  den,  crossed  the  creek  and 
also  the  river  and  you  must  remember  that  the 
water  in  this  country  is  mighty  cold  in  November  so 
you  can  judge  for  yourself  what  kind  of  dogs  we 
have.  They  have  treed  coon  under  the  same  con- 
ditions before  and  will  do  so  again. 

Now  I  don't  claim  to  have  the  best  dog  in  the 
world  that  he  will  tree  every  coon  he  runs,  but  I  do 
know,  he  is  good.  Occasionally  some  fellow  pops 
up  with  a  statement  that  he  will  put  his  dog  up 
against  any  dog,  any  place,  on  hunting  coon  and 
declare  he  has  the  greatest  dog  in  the  world,  or  any 
other  place.  Now  I  think  it  a  foolish  remark  to 
make  such*  a  statement,  because  a  fellow  would  be 
caking  in  too  much  territory. 

It  would  be  like  the  story  of  the  fellow  that  was 
full  of  whiskey.  He  said,  "I  can  lick  any  man  in  this 
town"  and  no  one  accepted  his  challenge  and  so  he 
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says,  "I  can  lick  any  man  in  this  country"  and  still 
no  one  accepted  —  then  he  says,  "I  can  lick  any  man 
in  this  state"  and  up  jumps  a  fellow  and  knocks  the 
tar  out  of  him  and  when  asked  after  he  had  come 
to  his  senses  what  he  thought  about  it  now,  he 
simply  said,  "oh,  I  took  in  too  much  territory"  and 
so  it  goes  if  you  have  a  good  dog  keep  right  on 
thinking  him  one  of  the  best,  they  all  think  they 
have  the  best,  but  still  they  know  there  are  others 
just  as  good,  if  they  don't  know  that,  there  are  a 
lot  of  good  dogs  in  America  that  they  should  start 
traveling. 

It's  natural  brothers,  that  a  real  coon  hunter 
becomes  terribly  elated  over  a  good  dog  because  we 
all  know  full  well  that  a  good  dog  is  the  principal 
factor,  without  them  the  greatest  of  sports  would 
amount  to  almost  nothing;  so  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  own  one  of  the  good  ones,  take  good  care 
of  him,  you  may  be  a  long  time  getting  another 
one  as  good. 

The  dog  I  have  is  of  the  Redbone  strain,  have 
read  and  heard  considerable  criticism  about  them 
but  if  I  could  get  another  one  as  good  as  the  one  I 
now  have,  it  would  still  be  Redbone  for  mine.  I 
also  have  a  young  dog,  two  years  old,  that  has  done 
some  exceptionally  good  work  for  so  young  a  dog. 
I  predict  a  good  future  for  him  if  he  keeps  on  im- 
proving. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  all  coon  hunters  that  are 
fortunate  enough  to  own  one  of  the  class  A-l  dogs 
very  seldom  ever  parts  with  him  —  what  I  mean  is, 
to  sell  him  or  otherwise?  Did  you  ever  have  the 
opportunity  to  hunt  with  a  first-class  dog  and  watch 
him  tree  coon  and  then  try  to  buy  him  from  his 
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master?  I  think  that  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
how  many  there  are  on  the  market  that  are  real 
first-class  coon  dogs. 

Of  course  there  are  the  kennel  men  that  make  a 
business  of  raising  and  training  dogs.  They  also 
have  the  good  ones,  but  they  also  have  the  poor  ones, 
but  thanks  to  them  as  there  are  a  lot  of  good  coon 
dogs  distributed  throughout  the  country  as  a  result 
of  their  efforts. 

What  is  there  about  coon  hunting  that  makes  it 
so  fascinating?  I  have  followed  the  dogs  night 
after  night  and  dragged  myself  in  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  dog  tired;  have  done  it  many  a 
night  without  getting  any  coon,  but  if  the  next  night 
was  one  of  those  ideal  ones,  I  would  do  the  same 
thing  right  over  again. 

I  sure  enjoy  being  out  in  the  woods  at  night  in 
company  with  three  or  four  good  fellows.  You  are 
constantly  kept  in  a  welcome  suspense  waiting  for 
your  dogs  to  strike,  and  when  they  do  strike  a  track 
and  work  back  and  forth,  sometimes  losing  it  and 
then  again  find  it  across  the  creek  or  river,  which 
ever  it  happens  to  be,  work  hard  for  about  an  hour 
and  finally  bark  treed.  Isn't  it  great  to  have  that 
thrill  of  expectancy  running  up  your  spinal  column  ? 
Oh  boy!  it's  great  medicine  when  the  old  dogs  say, 
"come  and  get  him".  You  can't  help  patting  the  old 
fellow  on  the  back  every  time  and  say,  "  good  old 
boy,  you  are  worth  your  weight  in  gold". 


THE  COON  THE  DOGS  COULD  NOT  TREE 
BY  THOMAS  E.  BAILEY 

IN  the  fall  of  1920  I  decided  I  had  the  coon 
fever  and  set  forth  to  purchase  a  coon  dog. 
I  advertised  for  one  and  answered  nearly 
fifty  letters  and  in  due  time  received  one  from  James 
River  Company  in  Missouri,  a  blue  ticked  female 
named  Maud,  three  years  old,  and  started  forth  to 
catch  a  coon.  I  had  run  for  three  years  past  with- 
out any  success.  I  set  forth  to  try  her  on  the  old 
fellow  who  had  in  the  past  eluded  some  of  the  best 
dogs  that  were  pitted  against  him.  This  was  sure 
his  night  to  run  and  Maud  struck  him  about  where 
I  figured  she  would  and  after  carrying  him  for 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  she  lost  him  and  came 
back.  This  convinced  me  that  she  could  not  do 
anything  with  this  old  fellow  so  I  decided  that  she 
would  make  a  promising  hunter  with  an  older  dog. 
I  set  the  mail  man  busy  again  delivering  dog  letters 
and  after  due  time  I  received  a  letter  from  Arkansas 
that  sounded  like  the  party  had  a  tree  dog  for  sale, 
a  Blue  ticked  male,  recommended  to  be  five  years  old 
and  instructions  to  tell  the  owner  how  many  I  got 
the  first  night  as  I  had  received  so  many  alluring 
letters  like  this  that  I  was  doubtful  as  the  dog  was 
an  old  dog  about  eight  years  old  but  in  good  shape 
and  seemed  to  be  a  hunt  or  two  in  him.  I  decided 
to  try  his  skill  after  first  taking  him  and  the  whelp 
over  the  same  ground  in  the  day  greatly  to  my 
surprise  the  old  fellow  showed  up  so  well  on  squir- 
rels that  I  decided  then  he  might  deceive  me  in  his 
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try-out  with  everything-  in  his  favor  from  the  show- 
ing that  he  made  in  the  day  trip.  I  lighted  my  head 
light  and  started  to  the  creek  eager  to  try  out  the 
denizen  of  the  hills  that  so  far  had  caused  me  many 
a  night  of  wakeful  eagerness  only  in  the  end  to  be 
disappointed.  Maud  was  skirting  the  timber,  the 
old  dog  named  Blue,  was  hunting  the  creek  bank 
back  and  forth  like  he  meant  business,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  the  female  opened  up  on  a  main  trail  and 
headed  for  the  creek  like  she  had  a  warm  track; 
the  old  hound  was  still  busy  looking  the  creek  bed 
over,  and  I  heard  the  coon  hit  the  water  about 
twenty-five  yards.  Maud,  the  female,  not  taking 
the  water  at  the  start,  but  deciding  she  would  try 
it  and  went  across  and  started  out  again.  In  the 
meantime  old  Blue  struck  the  trail  just  where  Mr. 
Ringtail  crossed  and  then  the  music  began,  this 
being  the  first  sound  of  his  voice,  it  sure  sounded 
nice,  but  he  being  slower  than  the  female  was  soon 
pushing  on  ahead  and  again  across  the  creek  they 
went  this  time  to  the  corn  field  and  then  the  female 
lost  him,  not  so  with  the  old  dog  as  he  was  covering 
every  step  of  ground  Mr.  Coon  went  over  and  was 
telling  Mr.  Coon  that  at  last  demon  met  demon  and 
the  female  headed  for  the  old  dog.  She  would  surge 
ahead  only  to  lose,  but  old  Blue  was  driving  slow, 
but  sure.  Mr.  Coon  began  to  find  out  that  this  was 
beginning  to  be  too  close  a  chase  and  tapped  a  tree, 
crossing  over,  coming  down,  the  female  ahead  of 
the  old  dog  barked  tree  only  to  be  told  by  the  Vet- 
eran that  he  was  not  there  and  Mr.  Coon  again 
'cut  the  corn  field  headed  back.  When  he  saw  that 
something  was  wrong  with  his  plans  he  ran  the  rail 
fence  only  to  be  told  that  he  had  a  veteran  this 
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night  who  said  I  run  you  till  you  tree.  After  trick 
No.  2  had  failed,  Mr.  Coon  took  again  to  the  creek 
and  everything  was  still,  the  barking  ceased  and  on 
arriving  there  I  found  the  old  dog  working  and 
circling  like  he  would  still  be  able  to  tree  him  yet, 
but  after  about  thirty  minutes'  wait  I  decided  that 
Mr.  Coon  could  not  be  treed  and  that  it  would  do  no 
good  to  try  again.  I  came  down  to  the  creek  bank 
and  my  hunting  pal  said  we  gave  him  a  race  any 
way.  I  bet  your  Blue  trees  him  if  he  ever  strikes 
him  again.  To  my  surprise  the  old  dog  kept  work- 
ing in  around  the  water  in  a  deep  hole  where  the 
bank  was  steep  and  deep  swam  out  in  the  creek  and 
started  barking.  In  looking  at  the  old  dog  hunting 
the  bank  in  the  water,  I  saw  something  flash  at  the 
water's  edge  up  under  the  bank  and  on  getting  my 
lamp  focused  on  the  creek,  I  saw  eyes  a  shining 
like  stars ;  taking  careful  aim  I  placed  a  load  of  No. 
2's,  closing  the  eyes  of  a  twenty-six  pound  coon  that 
would  not  tree.  Since  then  I  have  owned  many  a 
hound  but  none  ever  pleased  me  as  much  as  Blue 
on  his  initial  night,  but  the  old  fellow  never  kept  me 
company  long  as  a  sheep  raising  farmer  placed  his 
brand  of  poison  out  and  Old  Blue  went  the  route  of 
the  long-trail.  Maud  still  keeps  me  company  and 
many  a  night  since  have  I  listened  to  her  baritone 
voice,  bringing  back  sad  recollections  of  a  hound 
that  done  his  best  even  in  his  old  age.  To  the  last 
he  would  seem  to  say,  "I  will  run  you  till  you  tree." 


COON  HUNTING  IN  THE  SOUTH 
BY  ROBERT  GARRETT 

I     AM  interested  in  coon  hunting  as  I  think  it  is 
the  best  sport  yet. 
I  thought  I  would  try  and  relate  a  coon 
hunt  three  of  my  friends  and  myself  took  in  the  fall 
of  1915.     My  three  friends  were  Henry,  Case  and 
Wilkins.     The  dog  was  a  big  black  and  tan,  three- 
quarters  Redbone  and  one-quarter  cur  and  Ben  was 
as  good  a  coon  dog  as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing. 

Logansport  is  on  the  Sabine  River  and  the  nearest 
hunting  grounds  are  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  river 
about  a  quarter  mile  distant. 

The  night  was  a  dark  one  and  we  left  town  about 
eight  o'clock.  Just  as  we  struck  the  woods  we  heard 
old  Ben  treeing.  This  coon  was  up  the  tree  eating 
acorns  and  the  dog  did  no  running.  We  shined  for 
him  but  in  vain,  so  we  decided  to  cut  it  as  we  had  a 
saw. 

The  coon  made  his  escape  from  this  tree  so  we 
heard  some  pretty  running  for  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  but  things  got  too  hot  and  up  a  small  oak  he 
went.  We  cut  this  tree  and  old  Ben  caught  him 
and  had  an  awful  quarrel  with  him  as  to  who  was 
master.  There  was  a  little  bench  legged  feist  with 
us  and  he  got  hold  of  the  coon  in  the  excitement  and 
shared  a  good  shaking  with  the  coon. 

After  killing  the  coon  we  went  north  a  piece  and 
old  Ben  struck  a  hot  trail  and  went  west  for  about 
half  mile  and  treed  up  a  large  oak  tree.  We  thought 
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this  was  a  coon  so  cut  the  tree  and  turned  the  dog 
loose.  He  circled  the  tree  but  no  coon  had  gone. 
He  went  back  through  the  top  and  came  down  the 
body  of  the  tree  and  found  one  of  the  largest  opos- 
sums I  have  ever  seen. 

Going  north  again  he  struck  several  trails  that 
he  did  not  tree.  He  then  struck  a  trail  that  ran 
like  a  rabbit  and  treed  in  the  roots  of  a  big  tree.  We 
chopped  in  the  tree  and  pitched  the  feist  in  and  he 
almost  broke  his  neck  trying  to  get  out  the  small 
hole  at  the  roots.  We  stuck  the  light  in  and  found 
a  big  fat  opossum  almost  as  large  as  the  first. 

We  got  him  and  went  east  apiece  and  then  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  the  brass  band  again 
for  about  forty  minutes,  then  had  to  cut  another 
giant  oak.  We  all  took  time  about  cutting  the  tree, 
but  just  before  it  fell  Wilkins  and  Henry  were  at 
the  saw.  I  was  holding  the  opossums.  We  had  tied 
the  opossums'  mouths,  but  one  of  them  had  freed 
himself.  When  the  tree  fell  I  turned  the  dog  loose 
and  was  standing  by  Case,  when  the  coon  began  to 
squall.  Case  pitched  one  of  the  opossums  to  me, 
fortunately  for  him,  the  one  with  the  liberty  to  bite 
and  bite  he  did.  He  nailed  me  in  the  right  knee  cap 
and  I  began  to  talk  to  him  in  a  language  that  if  he 
could  have  understood  he  would  have  known  thai 
he  wasn't  at  a  preaching. 

Well  I  didn't  see  much  of  the  coon  fight  as  most 
of  my  time  was  taken  up  with  the  opossum  fight  but 
I  was  given  the  popular  newspaper  decision.  The 
other  boys  had  the  pleasure  of  both  fights — opossuro 
vs.  Garret,  Ben  vs.  coon,  Ben  vs.  coon  preliminary 
bout. 

We  then  turned  homeward  and  caught  another 
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opposum  —  one  of  the  poorest  ones  I  believe  ever 
lived.  I  was  afraid  she  couldn't  stand  the  trip 
home  so  got  the  consent  of  the  other  boys  and 
turned  it  loose. 

Arrived  home  just  at  daybreak  and  heard  that 
familiar  sound  "Robert  make  the  fires  and  feed  the 
cows." 

I  have  just  purchased  a  fine  beagle  pup  and  think 
I  will  try  rabbit  shooting  also.  I  also  have  a  No.  1 
coon  and  opossum  dog  —  a  big  white  half  bird  and 
half  bull  dog.  Now  some  may  not  believe  a  dog 
that  like  could  tree  coons,  but  I  will  get  as  many 
with  him  as  the  next  one. 


FOUR  SKUNKS  AND  TWO  OPOSSUMS 
BY  THOMAS  HARRISON  AND  H.  S.  CASKEY 

ON  the  night  of  November  11,  my  partner 
H.  S.  Caskey,  Ed.  Andre  and  myself 
started  out  on  the  hunt  of  Mr.  Ringtail. 
We  had  walked  about  three  miles  due  east  from 
home,  when  the  band  started  to  play,  "Where  is 
my  wandering  boy  tonight"  and  played  about  fifteen 
minutes  when  they  located  him  in  a  fence  corner,  a 
nice  star  skunk.  We  bagged  him  and  started  south 
and  heard  the  spotted  dog  which  is  a  silent  trailer 
barking  treed,  in  a  meadow.  Went  over  to  him  and 
bagged  a  nice  big  opossum. 

Then  he  jumped  over  the  fence  into  an  orchard 
and  barked  up  again  which  proved  to  be  another 
opossum  and  the  old  black  and  tan  was  trailing  over 
on  the  hill  to  our  left,  ran  it  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile,  barked  up,  skunk  No.  2,  went  on  south  for 
about  two  miles  when  the  old  gyp  opened  on  another 
skunk,  which  she  treed  in  a  corn  field.  Skunk  No.  3, 
and  the  silent  trailer  was  barking  up  over  to  ths 
right.  We  went  over  and  he  had  skunk  No.  4  in  a 
tile  ditch. 

We  tapped  the  tile  and  bagged  him  and  went  on 
over  in  the  woods  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes when  the  old  gyp  oponed  upon  Mr.  Ringtail, 
ran  him  about  two  miles  and  treed  in  a  big  elm, 
which  proved  to  be  his  home  and  I  guess  he  lives 
there  still  for  we  never  cut  any  trees  to  get  a  coon. 

Then  we  started  for  home;  as  we  never  struck 
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another  trail  we  got  home  about  12  o'clock  with 
four  skunk  and  two  opossum  which  netted  27  be- 
sides the  sport. 


MY  PARTNER  AND   MYSELF  AND   THREE  AS  GOOD  DOGS 
AS    EVER    HUNTED 


SOME     FALL 
BY  C.  FAULKNER 

HERE'S  one  from  the  old  New  Hampshire 
Hills.  One  misty  night  last  October  a 
party  of  four  men  namely,  Winn  Wilbur, 
Jim  Batchelder,  Fred  Hall  and  your  truly,  chugged 
merrily  along  towards  Surry  on  an  old-fashioned 
coon  hunt. 

Arriving  at  Mr.  Wilbur's  farms  about  5 :30  P.  M. 
we  were  thinking  about  chuck  which  "Ma"  Wilbur 
soon  had  ready  in  the  form  of  hot  biscuits,  juicy 
steak,  fried  in  butter  galore,  baked  potatoes  and 
oh!  boy,  such  apple  pie.  "Pa"  Wilbur  not  to  be  out- 
done by  "Ma's"  supper  follows  it  up  with  cider  and 
blackberry  wine.  A  few  coon  stories  and  a  couple 
of  songs  and  we  were  ready  for  the  hunt. 

"Drum"  our  faithful  Southern  coon  dog  was  rea' 
anxious  by  this  time  to  start  something. 

Outside  a  steady  drizzle  was  heard  and  Jirn 
B.atchelder  (which  he  is)  tried  to  tell  us  there 
wasn't  a  dog  living  could  tree  a  coon  on  a  night  like 
this,  which  we  laughed  at. 

Winn  Wilbur  and  I  were  the  games  ones  to  try. 
We  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  farm 
when  Drum  opened  up  and  soon  had  him  straight- 
ened out.  Oh!  such  music  to  our  ears.  Over  hills 
and  dales  we  went  until  finally  we  heard  Drum's 
familiar  "treed  up"  bark.  We  soon  arrived  at  the 
tree  and  asking  Drum  "is  he  up  there"  and  the  air 
was  rent  with  Ow-os-ows.  With  the  aid  of  our 
search  light  we  spied  Mr.  Coon  in  the  crotch  of  a 
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big  basswood  tree.  Winn  Wilbur  said  to  me, 
"father  would  love  to  see  one  more  coon  brought 
down"  and  I  said  "go  get  him  and  the  bunch  and 
I'll  stay  here  with  the  dogs",  which  he  did.  In 
about  one-half  hour  1  heard  Lizzie  Ford  chugging 
out  into  a  long  meadow  which  adjoined  the  woods 
in  which  Mr.  Coon  was  treed.  The  whole  bunch  out 
to  see  the  fun.  After  "joshing"  Jim  about  the 
remark  he  had  made  in  regard  to  a  "dog  treeing  a 
coon  on  a  night  like  this"  Fred  Hall,  or  Sailor,  as 
he  is  known  started  to  climb  the  tree  and  would 
not  use  the  climbers.  In  less  than  a  minute  he  was 
up  to  the  second  limb  and  ready  to  unhitch  on  Mr. 
Coon,  when  the  limb  he  was  on  gave  way  and  he 
plunged  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  to  the 
ground,  landing  flat  on  his  stomach  and  knocked 
cold.  Finally  we  brought  him  to  and  he  wanted  to 
climb  again  but  found  that  he  could  hardly 
straighten  up,  let  alone  climb.  So  it  was  up  to  me 
to  try  and  we  found  the  search  light  had  been 
broken,  so  we  decided  to  stay  there  until  morning. 
So  Pa  Wilbur  started  a  fire  agoing  while  we  all 
gathered  wood  but  Jim  who  was  too  tired  to  do 
anything  but  talk.  By  and  by  daybreak  and  we  saw 
Mr.  Coon  was  too  high  to  touch  with  a  revolver  so 
I  hit  the  pike  for  a  shot  gun  and  let  drive  at  Mr. 
Coon  and  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  "Happier 
Hunting  Grounds." 

We  all  had  to  walk  back  to  the  house  as  the  rear 
axle  had  been  broken  the  night  before.  Sailor  Hall 
was  the  hero  of  the  gang,  but  was  laid  up  for  two 
weeks.  We  had  good  luck  last  season  with  23  coons. 


OLD  BLUE 
BY  JONES  HYKER 

I  HAVE  a  coon  hound  named  Blue.  When  you 
go  hunting  with  a  dog  of  his  sort  you  can  bet 
on  the  game  coming  your  way. 

Well,  wo  started  out  on  a  good  dark  night  about 
9 :30  and  soon  arrived  at  the  hunting  ground  which 
is  five  miles  from  town.  We  turned  loose  old  Blue 
and  only  had  to  wait  a  short  time  before  he  struck  a 
track  but  it  was  cold,  very  cold,  but  friends,  this  is 
where  this  great  dog  shines.  A  cold  track  is  no 
more  than  a  hot  one  to  him.  Well,  he  worked  and 
worked  it  and  kept  on  getting  better  on  it.  He 
trailed  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  and  went  about  a 
half  a  mile  and  barked  treed.  A  tree  with  two  or 
three  feet  of  water  all  around  it.  He  was  rearing  up 
on  the  tree  when  we  got  there  and  we  began  to  shine 
for  his  eyes.  After  shining  for  a  while  he  gave  us 
half  a  look  and  I  fired  a  load  at  him,  tumbling  him 
into  the  water. 

Well,  it  was  left  to  the  grantf  old  dog  to  do  his 
part  then.  He  landed  the  coon  in  the  throat  and 
carried  him  to  the  bank  and  finished  him  there. 

We  bagged  him  and  started  on  our  way  and  soon 
struck  a  trail.  It  was  hot  and  the  dog  only  ran  a 
short  distance  and  treed.  We  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  this  one  as  he  was  a  big  opossum.  I  mean  a 
big  one,  too.  We  bagged  him  and  started  on  our 
way  and  soon  struck  a  trail.  Another  opossum.  We 
bagged  him  and  started  on. 

We  decided  after  going  a  good  while  to  wait  and 
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hear  from  the  dog  as  he  is  a  very  wide  ranger.  We 
waited  and  waited.  Soon  we  heard  him  a  long  ways 
off.  He  seemed  to  be  coming  our  way.  He  got  in 
good  hearing  distance  of  us  and  treed.  We  went  to 
him  and  found  him  rearing  on  the  tree  and,  friends, 
when  you  see  Blue  doing  this  you  can  bet  your 
money  there  is  a  coon  up  the  tree  he  is  on. 

We  shined  him  very  easy  and  shot  him  out  and 
we  decided  to  stop  and  make  some  coffee  and  eat  a 
bite. 

I  have  had  many  a  fine  hunt  with  this  great  dog. 
He  is  what  I  have  been  longing  to  get  for  a  long, 
long  time.  I  have  owned  many  a  fair  coon  dog  but 
none  was  his  equal  whatsoever. 


IN  THE  HILLS  OF  MIDDLE  TENNESSEE 
BY  JAMES  P.  CLARK 

ALONG  in  the  evening  of  a  warm  day  in  No- 
vember, a  friend  called  me  up  over  the 
phone  and  said  "Hello  Jim,  what  you  say 
about  taking  a  little  hunt  tonight?"  I  said,  "Al- 
right John,  that  just  suits  me.  The  old  dog  needs 
some  exercise,  and  by  the  way,  I  bought  a  young 
coon  hound  today,  we  can  take  him  along  for  a  body 
guard,  as  I  don't  expect  much  out  of  him  the  first 
time  out.  You  can  come  over  to  my  house  a  little 
before  dark,  so  we  will  have  time  to  drive  down  to 
the  big  woods." 

The  woods  I  spoke  of,  was  about  fifteen  miles  and 
nothing  but  hills  and  hollows,  which  makes  it  very 
hard  work  for  a  dog  to  tree  a  coon  in  a  place  like 
that. 

So  I  started  to  prepare  for  the  hunt.  The  first 
thing  was  to  see  that  my  flashlights  were  in  good 
working  order,  next  was  to  place  everything  where 
it  would  be  convenient.  Then  I  jumped  in  my  car 
and  drove  over  to  an  old  negro's  house  where  I  kept 
my  dogs.  He  sure  knows  how  to  take  care  of  a 
dog,  for  he  has  been  training  coon  hounds  the  most 
of  his  life.  Well,  when  I  drove  up  in  front  of  his 
house  and  stopped,  I  could  hear  someone  moving 
around  inside  of  the  shack.  I  knew  he  had  heard 
the  car  stop  and  was  coming  out  to  see  who  it  was. 
Just  about  the  time  those  thoughts  were  passing 
through  my  mind,  the  front  door  of  his  shack 
opened  and  there  stood  the  old  darkey. 
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"Howdy,  Master  Jim,  Howdy  Master  Jim,  Fs 
thought  it  was  time  you  was  a  comin'  over  to  see 
me." 

"Well,  Red,"  I  said,  "I  have  come  over  to  tell  you 
to  get  ready  for  a  little  hunt  down  in  the  hills  to- 
night." 

"Master  Jim",  Red  said,  "Dem  darn  dogs  is  a  ben 
raisin'  de  devil,  all  day,  dogs  a  mussa  knowed  you 
all  was  comin'."  "Red,"  I  interrupted,  "Don't  feed 
them  too  much,  as  you  know  they  won't  hunt  so 
well." 

"Master  Jim"  yous  know,  Fs  knows  how  to  tend 
to  dem  dogs."  Red  jabbers.  "Alright  Red,  just  as 
you  say,"  I  said  "Be  ready  by  five  o'clock". 

"Yes  sir,  Master  Jim,  Fs  be  ready",  Red  was  say- 
ing as  I  drove  off. 

I  left  Uncle  Red  on  the  front  porch  just  as  happy 
as  a  lark,  to  think  he  was  going  to  chase  old  ring- 
tail that  very  night. 

Everything  moved  off  as  smoothly  as  could  be  ex- 
pected until  we  were  almost  to  the  woods,  there  was 
a  loud  explosion.  I  stopped  the  car  just  as  quick  as 
I  could,  for  I  knew  what  it  was.  John  jumped  out 
to  investigate  and  found  it  to  be  just  what  I  thought, 
the  tire  had  blown  out. 

John  Riddley  was  the  friend  that  called  me  up  in 
the  afternoon. 

I  said,  "Red,  turn  the  dogs  out  and  let  them  run 
around  while  we  fix  the  tire." 

"Yas  sir,  dats  de  thing  to  do,  but  Fs  gotta  watch 
dem  dogs,  cause  if  dem  dogs  get  down  in  yonder 
we  never  will  get  'em  back." 

I  had  a  spare  tire  on  the  rear  of  the  car,  which 
we  put  on  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  Just 
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before  we  got  the  last  of  the  tools  in  the  car,  I  heard 
old  Ed  open  up  down  in  the  hollow  to  our  right,  then 
the  young  dog  Snip,  joined  in. 

"They  done  treed,"  yelled  Red  from  half  way  down 
the  hill.  "Master  Jim,  de  dogs  sho'  got  'em." 

"Red  you  go  down  there  and  see  what  they  have 
treed,"  I  yelled  back  to  Red. 

John  and  I  could  hear  Red  going  down  the  slope 
talking  to  the  dogs,  "speak  to  'em  boys".  Then  a 
little  later,  "You's  knows  he's  up  dare,"  would  come 
floating  up  the  hill  to  us. 

"Master  Jim,  Master  Jim,"  Red  called,  "You  and 
Master  John  come  down  here  with  de  gun,  Lordy 
what  a  possum,  he's  de  biggest  thing  I's  ever  seen." 

When  we  reached  the  place  where  the  dogs  had 
treed,  Red  was  standing  with  his  light  on  his  head, 
looking  at  the  opossum. 

I  said,  "Red,  why  didn't  you  climb  up  there  and 
shake  that  possum  out." 

Master  Jim,  you  know  dis  here  ole  darkey's  too 
old  to  climb  dat  tree." 

"That's  alright,  Red,"  I  said,  "Hold  this  light  on 
that  old  possum  so  I  can  shoot  him  out." 

After  the  report  of  the  gun  there  was  a  dull 
thud  on  the  ground.  We  rushed  to  the  spot  where 
he  fell,  as  quick  as  possible,  to  keep  the  dogs  from 
pulling  him  in  two.  When  I  first  got  a  glimpse  of 
him,  I  thought  I  had  shot  some  farmer's  house  cat. 
But  a  second  look  told  me  it  was  a  white  opossum. 
He  was  so  old  I  guess  he  had  turned  white. 

We  got  under  way  again  for  the  big  woods,  which 
was  but  a  short  distance.  When  we  reached  the 
place  where  we  usually  stopped  our  car,  everything 
seemed  favorable  for  a  night's  hunt. 
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We  put  the  dogs  out  and  started  due  north.  We 
hadn't  gone  but  a  few  steps  when  the  dogs  struck 
straight  in  front  of  us  on  the  next  ridge.  Uncle 
Red,  nearly  shouted,  "Dat's  a  coon,  just  listen  to  de 
way  dem  dogs  is  a  runnin'  and  Lordy,  Master  Jim, 
listen  to  dat  young  dog.  I's  thought  he  was  gonna 
be  like  dese  here  youngsters  round  here.  Just  run 
through  the  woods  and  take  after  anything  he 
sees  or  smelt.  But  he's  staying  right  wid  dat  ole 
Ed,  he  sure  is  some  dog  alright." 

"Red,"  said  John,  "Do  you  think  they  will  tree 
that  coon?" 

"Yes  sir,  dey  shure  will  tree  'em,  if  he  can  be 
treed,"  boasted  Red. 

We  went  on  in  the  direction  the  dogs  were  run- 
ning. I  forgot  to  mention  in  the  first  part  of  this 
story,  that  the  old  dog  was  a  silent  trailer  and  the 
young  dog  an  open  trailer.  But  this  trail  was  so 
hot,  Ed  had  to  bawl  once  in  a  while  on  the  trail  or 
at  a  marked  tree.  Seemed  as  though  Snip  did  not 
take  time  to  get  his  breath. 

They  left  the  ridge  and  went  down  in  the  hollow. 
The  trail  led  up  this  hollow  for  about  two  hundred 
yards.  Then  crossed  to  the  left  hand  ridge,  down 
into  the  next  hollow.  Then  up  this  hollow  for  about 
three  hundred  yards.  We  could  hear  the  dogs 
working  hard,  then  finally  they  quit  bawling.  Red 
came  up  beside  me  and  said,  "Master  Jim,  dat  coon 
has  gone  up  somethin',  I's  know  he  couldn't  stay  on 
the  ground  much  longer  unless  he  wanted  to  be 
kotched.  Dem  dogs  was  a  crowdin'  him  too  much." 

Old  Ed  opened  up,  then  Snip  joined  in  and  it  was 
a  continuous  barking  until  we  reached  the  tree,  as 
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it  was  a  tree  they  had  barked  up  and  a  giant  black 
oak  at  that. 

John  was  the  first  to  get  there,  he  had  a  good 
light  and  had  found  the  coon  up  in  the  top  of  the 
tree.  I  took  the  gun  from  Red,  who  had  been  carry- 
ing it  and  walked  around  to  where  John  was  holding 
his  light  on  the  coon,  I  was  just  in  the  act  of  pulling 
the  trigger,  when  Old  Red  shouted,  "Here's  an- 
other'n,  here's  two  of  'em." 

"Red"  I  said,  "Be  quiet,  the  tree  must  be  full  of 
coons.  You  take  Snip  and  stand  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tree  from  us." 

I  cut  down  on  the  coon  John  had  his  light  on,  I 
had  no  more  than  fired  when  he  leaped  from  the 
limb  he  was  on  into  space  and  hit  the  ground  like 
a  rotten  chunk. 

Ed  had  him  in  a  minute  and  soon  finished  killing 
him.  About  the  time  Ed  finished  his  coon,  we  heard 
something  hit  the  ground  on  the  other  side  and  start 
off  through  the  woods,  about  that  time,  Red  shouted, 
"Master  Jim,  one  dem  coons  done  jumped  out." 

"Put  the  dog  on  him  Red",  I  said.  By  that  time 
Ed  seemed  to  know  what  was  going  on,  he  whirled 
and  ran  to  where  the  coon  hit  the  ground,  then 
down  through  the  woods  in  the  direction  the  coon 
left  in.  The  two  dogs  had  not  gone  but  a  little  ways 
when  we  heard  them  fighting. 

"Red  you  have  the  lantern,  go  get  that  coon  while 
John  and  I  watch  the  tree." 

Red  soon  came  back  with  a  large  coon  by  the 
tail.  "They  sure  did  kill  dis  here  coon  quick",  Red 
was  saying  when  the  third  coon  hit  the  ground.  The 
dogs  were  onto  their  business,  that  is  Ed  was,  and 
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Snip  followed  him,  they  knocked  him  out  in  a  few 
rounds. 

We  looked  the  tree  over  good,  but  found  nothing 
more.  So  we  sacked  our  three  coons  and  started 
back  down  this  hollow  in  order  to  keep  our  general 
course  north.  Then  we  crossed  the  ridge,  the  dogs 
struck  these  coons  on  down  in  the  hollow  beyond. 
We  walked  for  some  time  and  not  a  sound  out  of  the 
dogs.  Then  we  turned  and  went  east  along  the  top 
of  a  very  high  ridge,  which  run  east  for  about  a  half 
mile,  then  it  turned  southeast. 

We  walked  along  this  ridge  slowly  for  about  half 
an  hour.  We  found  a  desirable  place  to  sit  down 
and  wait  on  our  dogs.  We  had  been  sitting  there 
for  something  like  twenty  minutes  when  we  heard 
the  dogs  open  up.  They  traveled  the  ridge  for  sev- 
eral hundred  yards,  then  they  left  the  ridge  and 
went  down  into  the  hollow,  where  it  is  so  thick  with 
undergrowth  and  grapevines,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  dog  to  get  through.  They  were  some 
time  working  in  this  thick  hollow  before  they  got 
the  trail  straightened  out,  but  they  made  up  for 
lost  time  when  they  did  get  it.  The  trail  led 
straight  up  the  hill  beyond  and  half  way  down  the 
other  side  before  Mr.  Ringtail  decided  to  go  up. 

The  old  darkey  was  getting  tired  and  sleepy  by 
now,  climbing  up  the  hills,  and  did  not  have  much 
to  say,  so  I  said,  "Red,  what  have  they  done  now?" 

"Deys  done  treed  dat  old  coon.  He's  been  a 
foolin'  so  many,  dese  here  common  dogs,  he  thought 
he  would  fool  dem  dogs,  but  he  couldn't  do  dat.  Dat 
old  Ed  is  got  too  much  sense." 

We  reached  the  tree  after  a  hard  struggle  through 
grapevines,  hollows,  and  up  over  the  hill. 
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John  looked  over  a  large  portion  of  the  tree  with- 
out any  success. 

Then  old  Red  said,  "Youins  put  your  lights  out, 
let  dis  here  ole  man  find  dat  coon."  And  sure 
enough,  it  was  not  long  before  he  said,  "Here  he  is, 
Master  Jim,  Fs  knowed  I  could  find  him.  See  him 
right  yonder  twixt  dem  forks;  lordy  master  don't 
dem  eyes  shine?" 

At  the  first  shot  he  did  not  even  turn  his  head. 
I  shot  him  twice  more  and  still  he  did  not  move. 
Then  I  decided  to  ring  a  shell  and  see  what  effect 
that  would  have  on  him.  He  came  out  when  I 
turned  that  loose  up  in  the  tree,  but  still  he  was  so 
high  it  just  burned  him  enough  to  make  him  jump 
out. 

Brother  Sportsmen,  I  want  to  say  right  here,  that 
was  the  hardest  coon  I  ever  tried  to  kill.  He  would 
stand  up  and  lock  arms  with  those  dogs  as  if  he 
was  one  himself.  My  old  dog  weighs  96  pounds 
when  in  good  condition.  It  was  hard  for  him  to 
keep  that  coon  from  getting  away  from  him.  He 
weighed  27%  pounds. 

It  was  getting  along  towards  daylight  when  we 
finished  killing  that  coon,  so  we  decided  to  head 
towards  the  car.  We  picked  up  a  small  opossum  on 
our  return. 

We  were  very  tired  and  sleepy  but  I  don't  guess 
there  ever  was  a  bunch  of  hunters  more  pleased  and 
as  proud  of  their  night's  hunt  as  we  were, 


A  TWO  WEEKS'  CATCH 
BY  DR.  D.  A.  HARBAUGH 

NOVEMBER  10th  we  started  for  the  Chippewa 
Bottoms  for  a  coon  hunt.  We  hit  the 
grounds  about  9  o'clock  and  a  tip-top  night. 
We  let  the  dogs  out  of  the  car  as  soon  as  we  arrived 
and  before  we  had  our  lights  in  shape  the  first  dog 
on  the  left  of  the  photo  opened  up  on  what  we 
thought  was  a  fresh  trail  and  in  a  "few  seconds  all 
three  of  those  dogs  you  see  in  this  picture  were 
making  him  tramp  and  we  thought  sure  every 
minute  they  would  bark  treed,  but  instead  he  made 
for  the  river.  We  followed  the  dogs  and  upon  get- 
ting to  them  we  discovered  he  had  gone  across  the 
river  on  grounds  where  we  had  no  permit  to  hunt, 
and  me,  being  a  warden,  we  caught  the  dogs  and 
started  back  towards  the  car,  which  they  did  and 
oh,  boy,  you  ought  to  have  heard  them  sing,  and 
they  went  right  straight  into  the  swamp  and  nailed 
him  in  the  brush  and  about  eighteen  inches  of  water 
and  Tom  right  in  after  them.  We  knew  the  dogs 
had  landed  Mr.  Coon  for  the  coon  had  already  let 
out  one  awful  squeal  which  any  coon  hunter  can 
very  readily  hear  when  they  read  this  writing  and 
of  course  Tom  fought  all  the  dogs  off  the  coon,  even 
including  the  Airedale  and  brought  the  coon  out  on 
the  other  side  of  the  swamp  and  he  hollered  to  us, 
"I  got  him,"  and  about  that  time  we  heard  him  cuss, 
and  I  hollered  over,  "What  is  the  matter,  Tom?" 
and  he  said,  "Hell,  he  bit  me  in  the  leg  and  got 
away,"  and  he  said  "Come  around  with  the  dogs," 
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and  I  said  in  reply,  "Let  him  go,  it  is  now  nearing 
12  o'clock  and  we  must  get  off  the  grounds,"  which 
we  did,  and  Tom  was  so  mad  he  did  not  speak  to 
me  until  we  arrived  home  and  then  he  said  the 
next  coon  they  got  in  that  swamp  he  is  going  to 
leave  the  dogs  thresh  the  hell  out  of  him  before  he 
goes  in  again.  Remember,  he  was  in  the  cold  water 
quite  well  over  his  rubber  boots,  but  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  he  went  this  all  good  for  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  these  dogs  caught  a  nice  female  in  this 
same  swamp  but  she  was  pretty  well  threshed 
around  in  the  water  by  the  dogs  before  we  got  to 
them  and  as  the  water  was  too  deep  for  the  dogs 
to  put  her  on  the  ground  without  breaking  any  of 
her  bones  and  on  bringing  her  out  we  threw  a 
hunting  coat  over  her  and  I  have  her  yet,  a  very 
nice  female,  and  Tom  expected  to  do  the  same  with 
the  one  that  bit  him  in  the  leg,  for  he  said  he  wanted 
him  alive  and  I  think  he  is  still  alive,  or  at  least  we 
still  tell  Tom  we  think  this  coon  is  still  alive  and 
well. 

Now,  readers,  in  looking  at  this  picture  you  will 
notice  a  bunch  of  furs  behind  us  and  the  dogs  lean- 
ing against  the  coon  pen  which  you  can  readily  see 
nine  skunks  and  eleven  opossums,  and  the  build  you 
see  as  a  background  is  a  breeding  pen  for  coon, 
which  is  10  feet  high,  25  feet  wide  and  35  feet  long 
with  the  outside  pen.  The  live  coon  you  see  on  my 
knee  was  raised  in  this  building.  While  they  are 
not  all  as  tame  as  this  one  the  rest  have  not  been 
handled  like  this  one  and  we  have  been  adding 
wild  ones  since  the  season  is  in  and  we  expect  to 
raise  a  nice  bunch  this  next  summer  if  nothing 
happens  to  the  coon. 


SOME  COONS  ARE  DOG  FOOLERS 

BY  CHARLES  CANNON 

1WANT  to  tell  of  a  wise  old  coon  that  has  fooled 
some  good  dogs.  This  is  only  one  instance  in 
which  he  has  fooled  a  good  dog. 

One  night  my  kid  brother,  eleven  years  old,  said : 
"Hey,  Choi,  what  do  you  say  we  go  coon  hunting?" 
I  was  tired,  but  not  too  tired  to  go  coon  hunting,  so 
I  took  my  gun,  light  and  dog  and  we  started. 

The  dog  was  feeling  good  and  was  jumping  all 
around,  so  I  knew  if  Mr.  Coon  showed  up  he  would 
have  to  move  some.  My  kid  brother  felt  just  as 
good  as  the  dog,  too,  for  he  was  hopping  all  around 
me,  over  fences,  on  top  of  brush  piles  and  on  every- 
thing he  could  find.  We  were  soon  in  the  woods 
and  I  told  him  he  would  have  to  stop  his  jumping 
for  awhile. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  we  were  to  a  swamp 
where  Mr.  Coon  most  always  spent  his  time  looking 
for  things  to  eat. 

Before  I  go  any  further  I  want  to  say  my  kid 
brother,  Melvin,  has  almost  as  much  pep  as  the 
beagle  hound  that  we  had  with  us,  and  I  guess  all 
the  readers  know  how  much  that  is. 

I  guess  I  had  better  go  back  to  my  story.  The 
dog  is  teasing  me  now  to  go  hunting. 

I  sent  the  dog  in  the  swamp  and  we  sat  on  a 
stone  and  waited  but  not  a  sound  from  the  dog. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  the  dog  came  back,  so  I 
knew  Mr.  Coon  wasn't  in  there.  We  went  back  over 
the  old  road  that  we  came  on.  This  road  is 
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right  under  a  big  ledge.  I  noticed  the  dog  acted 
queer  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  something  coming 
down  a  tree  that  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  ledge. 
The  dog  made  a  jump  for  him  but  a  little  too 
late.  Mr.  Coon  was  on  his  way.  The  dog  was  not 
over  five  or  six  feet  behind  him,  snapping  at  his 
tail  but  that  didn't  mean  anything,  the  old  coon  kept 
on  going  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  dog  kept  up, to 
him,  past  trees  and  over  stones  until  the  coon  went 
up  a  tree,  then  jumped  across  to  the  ledge,  down 
the  ledge  and  over  the  other  side.  By  this  time 
the  dog  could  not  see  him  and  when  he  found  his 
way  to  the  top  of  the  ledge  the  coon  had  disappeared 
and  had  a  good  start. 

I've  been  calling  the  dog  a  he,  but  he's  a  she. 

After  finding  the  trail  the  dog  started  as  fast  as 
she  could  go  after  him  and  then  there  was  some 
music  that  a  coon  hunter  likes  to  hear.  Then  I 
knew  what  was  coming.  I  put  out  my  light  and 
started  for  the  big  swamp.  It  was  like  the  farmer 
that  said  he  went  so  fast  the  telephone  poles  looked 
like  a  picket  fence.  First  I  could  hear  the  coon  go 
around  and  then  about  three  or  four  minutes  later 
the  dog  would  come  on  his  trail,  making  enough 
noise  to  scare  an  elephant.  Without  any  exaggera- 
tion I  will  say  that  they  went  around  the  swamp 
thirteen  or  fourteen  times.  Then  the  coon  started 
for  the  ledge,  but  wait  a  minute,  I  didn't  say  he  went 
in  the  ledge,  he  went  over  the  top  of  it,  then  through 
an  open  lot  into  another  patch  of  woods.  I  guess 
they  went  for  about  a  mile  because  I  could  hardly 
hear  the  dog  for  a  long  time.  It  wasn't  very  long 
before  I  could  hear  the  pair  go  flying  past  us  back 
to  the  swamp.  Then  the  race  started  around  the 
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swamp  again,  but  it  didn't  last  very  long.  They  went 
around  two  or  three  more  times  and  then  the  dog 
stopped  howling.  That  was  no  surprise  to  me.  I 
went  to  the  place  where  I  heard  the  dog  last  and 
she  was  trying  to  find  the  trail.  She  was  running 
all  around  smelling,  but  of  no  use,  Mr.  Coon  played 
one  of  his  tricks  again.  I  don't  know  what  the 
coon  does  or  how  he  does  it,  but  he  won't  go  up  a 
tree  or  in  the  ledges.  He  likes  to  play  with  the 
dogs  around  this  swamp.  This  old  coon  (I  call  him 
old  because  he  has  been  there  about  four  years) 
has  played  this  trick  on  my  dog  several  times  as 
well  as  some  real  coon  dogs,  as  their  owners  call 
them.  This  is  one  coon  that  don't  care  about  trees 
or  ledges.  Perhaps  some  of  the  coon  hunters  have 
had  similar  experiences  and  would  be  willing  to 
describe  how  Mr.  Coon  gets  away  with  it.  This 
coon  was  not  only  wise,  but  exceptionally  large. 


LANDING  THE   SWAMP   COON 
BY  D.  W.  FRANK 

THE  picture  herewith,  I  think,  is  of  the  best 
coon  dog  in  Clay  county.  This  picture  also 
contains  the  poorest  hunter,  myself,  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  and  the  catch  made  the  first  seven- 
teen days  of  the  open  season  of  1923,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  coon  and  eight  possums  which  I 
sold  before  having  the  picture  taken.  I  want  to 
thank  the  H-T-T  for  making  a  coon  hunter  of  me 
instead  of  a  fox  chaser,  which  sport  I  had  been  fol- 
lowing for  several  years  before  I  began  reading  the 
good  old  magazine  and  after  I  began  reading  the 
coon  hunting  stories  I  thought  I  would  try  to  catch 
a  coon,  which  is  some  job  as  they  are  very  scarce 
in  this  section  of  the  country  and  there  are  about 
nine  coon  hunters  and  at  least  a  dozen  dogs  to 
every  coon,  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  1922  hunting 
season  I  set  in  at  fur  hunting  with  my  fox  dogs. 
I  managed  to  worry  along  through  the  full  hunting 
season  without  catching  anything  but  a  very  serious 
cold  and  a  few  skunks  and  opossums.  Very  few 
at  that,  but  I  told  the  boys  that  I  made  $500  hunt- 
ing that  year,  $499  of  it  I  had  to  take  in  fun  and 
the  remaining  $1.00  I  got  in  money  for  my  furs. 

But  during  that  season  while  hunting  alone  as 
I  could  get  no  one  to  go  with  me  coon  hunting  with 
fox  dogs,  I  made  a  resolution  to  get  a  dog  that  had 
sense  enough  to  tell  a  coon  track  from  a  fox,  house 
cat,  or  what  not.  At  the  end  of  the  1922  season, 
by  some  hook  or  crook,  I  managed  to  get  possession 
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of  the  dog  in  the  picture  which  I  now  have.  He 
had  a  reputation  of  being  the  best  dog  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  three-fourths  hound,  one-fourth 
old-fashioned  cur,  open  trailer. 

Well,  I  endured  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  fox  and 
coon  hunters  alike  of  this  country  from  the  time 
the  hunting  season  closed  last  season  till  the  10th 
of  November  this  year,  and  on  the  night  this  season 
opened  I  set  out  with  my  old  dog,  one  young  dog 
also,  and  one  companion,  hopes  high  that  I  would 
at  least  catch  a  possum,  for  I  knew  if  I  didn't  I 
should  never  hear  the  end  of  it.  Must  confess  that 
I  had  some  fears  of  the  result,  but  told  no  one. 
Well,  the  next  morning  at  daylight  I  came  in  with 
three  coons  and  a  possum  and  say,  how  proud  I  was 
of  the  old  dog.  I  have  since  found  out  that  a  coon 
has  to  be  fast  and  very  cunning  to  fool  him,  for  he 
has  landed  some  of  the  big  old  swamp  coons,  as  you 
can  see  in  the  photo. 


A  NIGHT  WITH  "OLD  SPORT" 
BY  FRANK  D.  FAIR 

IT  was  a  night  in  November.     By  previous  ar- 
rangement John  Miles,  Dave  James  and  I  met 
on  this  particular  night  for  a  coon  hunt.     The 
three  of  us,  accompanied  by  "Sport"  and  "Queen" 
piled  into  John's  car  and  started  for  the  woods. 

And  now  about  the  dogs.  Sport  is  our  old 
standby.  He  is  a  black,  white  and  tan  hound,  well 
bred,  a  good  looker,  and  has  a  real  hound  voice. 
He  was  raised  and  trained  right  here  in  Mercer 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  treeing  coons 
alone  since  he  was  one-and-one-half  years  old.  I 
do  not  claim  him  to  be  the  best  coonhound  in  the 
world  or  anything  like  that,  but  he  is  just  one 
good  coon  hound.  In  fact  I  am  frank  to  admit 
that  though  I  have  owned  a  good  many  coonhounds 
I  have  never  yet  owned  one  that  I  thought  was 
the  best  in  the  world.  When  a  man  makes  the 
assertion  that  he  owns  the  BEST  COONHOUND  he  is 
taking  in  a  good  bit  of  territory  and  a  lot  of  coon- 
hounds.  However,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  I 
have  known  hunters  whose  very  first  dog  was  the 
best  in  the  world  and  every  one  they  have  since 
owned  has  been  better  than  the  preceding  one. 
They  sure  are  lucky  hunters.  I  have  just  this  much 
to  say  for  Sport.  He  knows  the  game  from  one  end 
of  the  trail  to  the  other  and  he  will  give  you  his 
best  every  night  and  with  him  you  need  not  keep 
a  whole  pack  of  dogs  to  tree  coons  as  he  can  turn 
the  trick  himself. 
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Queen  is  a  blue-ticked  bitch.  At  the  time  of  this 
hunt  she  was  only  eight  months  old  and  this  was 
her  second  night  in  the  woods. 

We  were  now  at  our  destination.  We  ran  the 
car  into  a  friend's  yard  and  after  getting  our  outfit 
together,  which  consisted  of  lights,  climbers,  pistol, 
and  shotgun,  we  unbuckled  the  collars  on  Sport  and 
Queen  and  were  off.  It  was  not  exactly  a  good 
night  for  hunting.  It  was  warm,  and  the  ground 
in  the  woods  was  covered  with  leaves  and  every- 
thing was  as  dry  as  powder.  With  some  dogs  this 
would  spell  failure,  but  not  with  Sport.  We  had 
confidence  in  Sport's  nose  and  ability,  so  we 
tramped  along.  We  struck  for  a  big  hollow,  one  of 
our  favorite  places  for  starting  coons,  but  we  fol- 
lowed the  run  almost  to  the  end  of  the  hollow  be- 
fore we  heard  from  Sport  and  then  we  heard  him 
in  another  hollow  just  east  of  where  we  were.  We 
stopped  and  listened  to  him  trailing  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  and  the  way  he  was  tonguing  I  knew 
it  was  a  red-hot  track.  Then  we  started  to  climb 
out  of  the  hollow  and  when  we  reached  the  top, 
Sport  was  barking  up. 

He  continued  to  bark  up  steadily  until  we  got 
close  enough  for  him  to  see  our  lights,  then  every- 
thing was  quiet  and  I  knew  right  off  what  the  game 
was.  It  was  a  hot  cat  track  that  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  running.  We  then  turned 
south  and  hunted  through  some  mighty  fine  terri- 
tory but  without  making  a  strike,  so  I  decided  to 
turn  back  and  hunt  through  a  hollow  that  lay  east 
of  where  Sport  had  treed  the  cat.  We  arrived  at 
the  west  end  of  the  hollow  and  waited  there  on 
Sport  as  we  had  not  seen  him  since  we  turned  him 
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loose,  though  we  had  heard  him  passing  us  a  couple 
of  times,  but  he  had  not  stopped.  However,  we  did 
not  wait  so  very  long  until  he  came  along  and  we 
started  up  the  hollow. 

We  had  not  gone  very  far  until  Sport  opened  up 
ahead  of  us.  He  trailed  up  the  run  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  hollow,  then  the  trail  led  up  the  side  of 
the  hill  to  the  top,  then  turned  and  followed  the 
edge  of  the  hollow  down  almost  to  where  Sport 
started  it,  then  crossed  the  hollow  to  the  other  side 
and  started  up  along  an  old  rail  fence.  Here  Queen 
joined  in  with  Sport.  It  was  the  first  coon  track 
she  had  ever  smelled,  but  she  followed  Sport  right 
along,  which  goes  to  show  that  blood  will  tell. 

They  trailed  up  along  this  old  fence  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  Sport  was  singing  out  in  good  shape 
with  Queen  adding  a  few  notes  every  now  and  then. 
They  did  not  go  far  in  that  direction  until  Sport  be- 
gan barking  up  and  after  listening  to  him  long 
enough  so  that  he  was  rightly  settled  at  the  tree,  we 
started  to  him.  We  found  him  barking  up  a  good- 
sized  black  oak  with  a  lot  of  large  limbs  on  it  and 
full  of  leaves.  This  tree  was  right  beside  the  rail 
fence  and  after  talking  to  the  dogs  I  climbed  over 
the  fence  and  began  to  shine  the  tree.  The  minute 
my  light  shone  on  top  of  the  tree  I  saw  eyes.  I 
asked  John  how  many  he  wanted  off  of  that  tree 
and  he  answered,  "Three."  I  told  him  that  was 
one  too  many  as  I  could  only  see  two. 

Just  then  Sport  left  the  tree  on  the  run  and  in 
about  two  minutes  or  less  he  tongued  down  in  the 
hollow  in  the  run.  He  started  up  the  hollow  tongu- 
ing  every  jump  and  he  was  almost  out  of  the  hollow 
before  I  realized  that  he  had  been  running  three 
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coons,  two  having  treed  on  the  black  oak  and  the 
other  one  having  gone  on.  I  told  John  and  Dave  to 
stay  at  the  tree  and  I  would  follow  Sport;  so  I 
started.  He  was  almost  out  of  hearing  now  as  the 
trail  was  along  a  spring  run  which  left  a  good  trail 
and  Sport  was  not  wasting  any  time  but  at  the 
east  end  of  the  hollow  it  left  the  run  and  went  into 
the  woods  on  the  north  side  of  the  hollow  and  from 
there  on  it  was  about  the  most  difficult  trail  I  ever 
saw  a  dog  figure  out.  Everything  was  as  dry  as 
could  be,  the  leaves  lay  about  five  or  six  inches 
thick  all  over  the  woods  and  when  you  went  through 
a  cornfield  a  cloud  of  dust  would  rise  behind  you 
and  there  was  not  even  a  drop  of  dew  on  the  ground 
to  help  the  trailing.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
this  coon  was  an  old  timer  and  she  was  trying  hard 
to  lose  Sport,  but  the  more  difficult  the  trail  got  the 
more  determined  Sport  seemed  to  get. 

This  coon  led  us  through  all  kinds  of  places  im- 
aginable. One  time  it  would  be  on  the  rail  fence, 
then  along  a  run,  next  it  would  be  in  the  cornfield, 
then  it  would  take  right  through  the  middle  of  a  big 
woods  and  in  those  dry  leaves  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  trail  it.  Time  and  again  when  Sport 
had  made  a  loss  and  I  had  not  heard  him  for  per- 
haps fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  I  would  tell  myself 
that  he  could  never  tree  that  coon;  but  about  that 
time  he  would  open  up  again  in  some  woods  or  hol- 
low on  ahead  and  the  chase  would  be  on  again. 
With  conditions  half  way  in  his  favor,  Sport  can 
push  a  coon  about  as  fast  as  any  dog  but  on  this 
track  most  of  the  time  he  was  not  going  any  faster 
than  a  man  would  walk  and  I  saw  him  in  places  that 
he  was  almost  crawling  along,  so  faint  was  the  scent. 
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Just  how  far  Sport  ran  this  coon  or  how  long  I  do 
not  know,  but  he  led  me  over  ground  that  night  that 
I  have  never  been  over  before  or  since  and  I  had 
begun  to  wonder  how  John  and  Dave  were  getting 
along  back  there  at  the  foot  of  the  black  oak.  I  had 
the  shotgun  and  pistol  with  me  and  they  had  the 
climbers  and  I  wondered  if  they  would  get  tired 
waiting  and  try  to  get  them  down  without  the  dog 
or  gun. 

About  this  time  I  was  sitting  on  a  log  at  the  top 
af  a  deep  hollow.  I  had  not  heard  a  word  from 
Sport  since  he  came  into  this  hollow  and  I  had  sat 
there  quite  awhile  and  was  wondering  where  I 
would  hear  him  next,  when  he  began  barking  up 
aot  more  than  100  yards  back  of  me  in  the  woods. 
At  the  very  first  note  I  was  on  my  feet  and  start- 
ing toward  the  tree,  for  he  was  singing  out  in  a 
way  that  told  me  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  found 
him  at  the  foot  of  another  black  oak  tree,  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  first.  I  immediately  be- 
gan shining  that  tree  but  it  was  full  of  leaves  and 
I  could  not  locate  the  coon  and  it  would  not  look. 
I  had  put  my  Remington  pump  gun  together  as  soon 
as  I  came  up  to  the  tree  so  I  decided  I  would  shoot 
into  the  top  but  that  did  not  make  her  look,  so  I 
tried  shining  again.  After  awhile  I  was  rewarded 
by  just  one  flash  of  eyes  and  after  that  I  could 
not  make  her  look  again  though  I  tried  most  every 
way  I  knew,  so  I  decided  to  leave  Sport  at  the  tree 
and  I  would  go  back  to  where  I  left  the  other  fellows 
and  get  the  spurs.  I  started  out  of  the  woods  and 
across  the  fields  in  the  direction  I  thought  John  and 
Dave  were  and  the  farther  I  went,  the  louder  and 
faster  Sport  barked  back  at  the  tree.  I  went  along 
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until  I  thought  I  was  close  enough  to  make  them 
hear  by  calling,  so  I  called  a  couple  of  times  and 
from  somewhere  up  on  a  hill  above  me  I  heard  John 
answer. 

I  told  him  to  bring  the  climbers  over  to  me  and 
for  Dave  to  continue  to  stay  where  he  was  and  he 
answered,  "Alright,"  so  I  waited  where  I  was  until 
he  got  over  to  me,  then  I  led  the  way  back  to  the 
tree. 

Sport,  always  a  good  tree  dog,  was  chopping,  as 
steady  as  a  clock  could  tick  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  call  him  away  from 
that  tree.  John  sized  the  tree  up  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  could  climb  it  and  he  said  he  thought  he  could. 
I  will  say  right  here  that  he  can  climb  the  most  of 
them ;  though  one  night  I  saw  him  at  a  big  red-oak 
shake  his  head  and  say,  "No  use,  I  cannot  make  it". 
I  had  been  telling  him  that  I  used  to  be  able  to  climb 
some  myself,  yet  I  had  been  allowing  him  to  do  it 
all  this  season  and  I  rather  suspected  he  had  put  me 
down  as  a  has-been,  so  this  red  oak  gave  me  my 
chance  to  show  him.  I  buckled  on  the  spurs  and 
went  up  but  I  always  will  believe  he  could  have  done 
just  as  well  if  he  had  only  tried. 

However,  this  black  oak  was  not  going  to  stop 
him  and  he  was  soon  among  the  limbs  but  he  had 
no  light  with  him  as  he  had  left  his  with  Dave  at 
the  other  tree,  so  was  unable  to  locate  the  coon  and 
had  to  come  down  after  mine.  When  he  got  back 
up  to  the  top  with  the  light,  he  soon  found  it  and 
a  couple  of  shots  from  the  pistol  brought  her  down 
to  Sport  and  me.  She  was  just  about  dead  when 
she  hit  the  ground  and  what  little  life  she  did  have, 
Sport  soon  had  that  shaken  out.  When  John  came 
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down  with  the  light  we  looked  her  over  and  found, 
just  as  I  expected,  an  old  female  that  had  raised  a 
litter  of  young  that  summer.  She  was  very  old, 
though  not  extra  large,  but  she  sure  possessed  an 
abundance  of  gray  matter  and  no  doubt  had  used 
it  to  good  advantage  on  many  former  occasions. 

We  now  started  back  to  the  first  tree  where  we 
found  Dave.  His  light  had  gone  out  and  he  had  a 
club  with  which  he  was  doing  a  lot  of  pounding 
on  the  tree  as  he  said  the  coons  were  getting  uneasy 
and  were  trying  to  come  down.  I  soon  shined  them 
again  and  succeeded  in  knocking  one  of  them  out 
with  the  shotgun,  but  I  tried  shot  after  shot  at  the 
other  and  could  not  move  him,  so  John  went  up  this 
tree  but  could  not  see  the  coon,  though  I  had  my 
light  on  it  and  could  see  John  and  he  was  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  feet  from  it.  He  then  called  down 
that  there  was  a  limb  with  leaves  on,  right  in  front 
of  him  that  he  was  going  to  break  off  so  he  could  see 
better.  Dave  caught  Sport  so  the  limb  would  not 
hit  him  and  soon  I  heard  the  limb  crack  and  then 
something  hit  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fence.  I  called  to  John  and  asked  him  what 
that  was  and  he  said  it  was  the  limb,  so  I  started  to 
shine  the  coon  again  but  could  see  nothing  of  it  so 
I  said  I  believe  that  the  coon  had  come  down  with 
that  limb.  Dave  let  Sport  loose  and  he  made  right 
for  the  limb,  which  had  fallen  down  over  the  hill. 

He  let  out  a  couple  bawls  and  started  across  the 
hollow  and  as  soon  as  John  got  down  out  of  the  tree 
we  started  after  him.  We  managed  to  keep  in  hear- 
ing of  him  for  awhile  but  he  finally  got  so  far  ahead 
of  us  that  we  could  not  hear  him  any  longer. 

There  are  a  lot  of  hills  and  hollows  in  this  country 
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and  we  were  not  very  well  acquainted  so  we  were 
not  able  to  find  him.  We  imagined  Sport  had  treed 
in  some  hollow  where  we  could  not  hear  him  but 
we  could  not  find  him  so  we  sat  down  in  the  woods 
and  waited  for  a  long  time  but  he  did  not  show  up 
so  we  knew  he  had  treed  and  we  started  back  to  the 
car,  stopping  to  listen  every  now  and  then  to  try 
and  hear  him  but  we  did  not  and  after  we  reached 
the  car  we  all  ci^wled  in  and  went  to  sleep  and 
Sport  never  showed  up  until  after  daylight. 

It  was  the  first  tim?  I  ever  left  a  dog  in  the  woods 
that  I  knew  he  had  a  coon  treed,  but  I  could  not  find 
him  so  had  to  leave  him.  However,  we  were  satis- 
fied, as  we  had  two  nice  coons  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  Sport  unravel  one  of  the  most  difficult 
trails  I  ever  saw  any  dog  run,  so  we  piled  Sport  into 
the  car  and  started  for  home. 

Now  some  of  you  coon  hunters  may  say  that  it 
was  all  luck  that  I  found  both  of  those  trees,  but  I 
say  no;  for  that  was  the  third  time  I  have  seen 
Sport  have  coon  treed  on  two  different  trees  at  dif- 
ferent places  and  on  each  occasion  he  did  just  the 
same  as  he  did  on  this  hunt,  bark  up  at  the  first  tree 
until  we  arrived,  then  take  the  other  track  and  tree 
it,  and  once  when  both  trees  were  in  the  same  woods 
though  a  long  ways  apart,  he  would  bark  up  one 
tree  awhile,  then  leave  it  and  go  to  the  other  tree 
and  bark  up,  and  he  kept  going  from  one  tree  to 
the  other  until  the  one  coon  was  shot  out,  so  I  rather 
believe  Sport  knows  what  he  is  doing  on  such  oc- 
casions. Anyhow  I  know  that  he  never  stops  until 
the  last  one  is  treed,  whether  it  is  luck  or  otherwise. 
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HUNT 

BY  H.  R.  BUTERBAUGH 

BEING  a  lover  of  coon  hunting  I  will  try  and 
tell  you  of  a  coon  hunt  that  my  friend  Kinsey 
and  I  had  on  Oct.  26th,  1918. 

•  Mr.  Skiles,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  came  in  one  eve- 
ning and  told  me  while  hunting  gray  squirrels  on  the 
mountains  he  had  discovered  where  there  had  been 
a  coon  working  on  the  chestnuts  along  a  spring  run 
near  a  water  line.  Mr.  Skiles  being  an  old  coon 
hunter  seemed  to  be  very  much  delighted  that  he 
could  bring  such  good  news  to  me.  On  account  of 
him  seeing  many  hard  winters  he  has  given  up  the 
chase  of  old  Mr.  Ring-tail,  but  the  man  that  goes  in 
the  woods  and  can  bag  more  squirrels  than  he  I 
would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  some  of  his  famous  hunts  in  the 
good  old  H.-T.-T.  I  told  my  friend,  Kinsey,  the  story 
that  Mr.  Skiles  had  told  to  me.  This  not  being  our 
favorite  hunting  grounds,  as  we  were  never  fortu- 
nate enough  to  catch  any  coons  on  the  mountains, 
but  decided  we  would  take  a  chance.  So  about  7 
o'clock  Mr.  Kinsey  reported  at  the  store  for  the 
night's  hunt  and  it  wasn't  long  till  I  had  old  Bob 
my  coon  hound  and  we  were  on  our  way  to  the 
mountains.  We  had  hunted  quite  a  while  before 
we  had  come  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Skiles  had 
informed  us  the  coon  had  been  working,  but  on 
arriving  there  evidently  the  coon  had  left  and  noth- 
ing doing.  This  was  no  disappointment  to  us,  what- 
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ever.  Just  the  same  as  former  hunts.  We  came  out 
on  an  old  road  and  sat  there  quite  a  while,  and 
hadn't  heard  from  old  Bob  for  some  time.  We 
decided  we  would  go  down  the  road  a  little  ways 
toward  the  streams,  thinking  old  Bob  was  back  of 
us  and  he  would  soon  catch  up.  We  had  only  gone 
a  short  ways  when  we  heard  old  Bob  open  up  about 
%  mile  ahead  of  us  and  soon  barked  treed.  Well, 
we  didn't  run  but  you  don't  need  to  run  to  make 
good  time  when  the  old  dog  tells  you  he  is  up.  That's 
one  time  in  a  man's  life  that  he  has  no  stiff  joints. 
Even  if  he  could  not  work  the  day  before  with  a  stiff 
knee  or  a  swollen  ankle.  Well  in  about  15  minutes 
we  were  at  the  tree,  and  old  Bob  was  telling  it  to 
him  the  best  he  could.  He  had  treed  on  a  small  pin 
oak  which  was  very  thick  with  leaves.  After  trying 
about  y2  hour  to  shine  the  gentleman  and  without 
results  Mr.  Kinsey  was  kind-hearted  to  tell  me  that 

my  old  dog  Bob  was  a  d liar  and  that  there 

wasn't  anything  on  the  tree.  Well  that  is  pretty 
hard  to  swallow  when  a  fellow  has  a  dog  that  he 
counts  on.  I  informed  him  that  he  had  never  done 
the  like  before  —  that  he  always  had  the  game  there 
when  he  barked  treed.  So  Kinsey  decided  he  would 
climb  the  tree  to  satisfy  me.  When  he  was  about 
half  way  up  the  tree,  he,  in  a  very  polite  manner 
informed  me  that  it  was  a  weasel.  Well,  boys,  you 
can  imagine  how  cheap  I  felt  to  think  my  dog  had 
got  down  to  as  small  a  game  as  this,  as  I  wanted 
to  show  Mr.  Kinsey  that  I  had  a  real  coon  dog.  He 
said  that  I  was  to  come  in  under  the  tree  and  get 
the  dog  there.  I  went  as  directed,  but  when  you 
start  to  climb  a  tree  Bob  never  had  anything  to  say 
only  sit  still  and  listen  and  you  might  as  well  call  a 
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stump  to  come  to  you  as  old  Bob.  But  he  was  always 
"Johnny  on  the  spot"  when  the  game  hit  the  ground. 
When  Kinsey's  '38  special  spoke  I  noticed  quite  a 
bit  of  blood  drop  on  the  leaves  near  where  I  was 
standing,  and  pretty  soon  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  tree 
and  thought  Kinsey  had  lost  his  hold  and  he  was 
falling  out  of  the  tree,  when  to  my  surprise  a  big 
17-pound  coon  fell  at  my<  feet  and  had  no  sooner  hit 
the  ground  till  old  Bob  had  him  and  the  fight  was 
on.  We  were  certainly  pleased  with  the  catch,  but 
I  felt  like  giving  Kinsey  a  poke  in  the  neck  for  what 
he  said  about  my  dog  and  also  the  tale  he  told  me 
when  he  was  up  in  the  tree. 

We  got  back  to  the  road  again  and  went  over  as 
far  as  the  creek.  Bob  crossed  the  creek  and  was 
gone  only  about  20  minutes  when  he  came  back  and 
said  nothing  doing.  Then  we  decided  we  would  go 
up  an  old  log  road  that  lead  us  farther  in  the  moun- 
tains. We  hadn't  gone  more  than  y>  mile  till  Bob 
opened  on  a  hot  trail  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it  barked  treed.  All  stiff  joints  had  vanished 
once  more  and  we  were  soon  at  the  tree,  but  this 
time  we  found  a  large  house  cat,  which  we  soon  put 
on  the  run.  Being  about  three  miles  from  home,  we 
started  in  a  homeward  course.  We  had  only  gone 
about  y*  mile  till  we  came  to  a  good  mountain 
spring.  We  sat  there  about  five  minutes  and  again 
started  on  our  homeward  trip.  We  had  not  seen 
anything  of  old  Bob  for  quite  a  while,  when  all  at 
once  we  came  to  him  in  the  log  road,  and  noticed 
he  had  struck  a  trail.  He  smelled  over  some  rocks, 
and  I  also  noticed  him  smelling  up  quite  a  large 
tree.  We  waited  for  a  minute  or  two  and  he  repeated 
the  same  thing  over  again  and  then  he  disappeared. 
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Didn't  hear  anything  more  of  him  for  ten  minutes 
or  more  then  he  opened  on  a  fair  track  that  lead 
straight  up  the  mountain.  We  sat  there  and  listened 
to  the  chase  for  some  time.  It  was  getting  pretty 
cold  and  we  decided  we  would  make  a  small  fire  to 
chase  the  frost  away.  We  hadn't  got  the  fire  more 
than  nicely  started  till  we  heard  the  sweet  melody 
"come  on  boys,  he  is  up."  Once  more  those  old  stiff 
joints  are  as  nimble  as  that  of  a  school  boy.  But 
believe  me  this  was  a  long  and  hard  climb  through 
brush  and  over  rocks  and  logs,  but  we  finally  got  to 
the  tree  where  old  Bob  was  telling  it  to  them.  Being 
about  all  in  and  our  eyes  were  curious  to  see  the 
object  in  the  tree,  the  first  thing  we  discovered  was 
a  white  object  about  half  way  up  the  tree  out  on  a 

limb.    A  d old  opossum  and  a  hard  chase  like 

that.  You  can  imagine  how  we  felt.  Yours  Truly 
took  two  shots  at  him  and  scored  a  miss  both  times. 
I  said,  Kinsey  try  your  luck  and  when  the  gun  spoke 
the  darned  thing  disappeared  and  looked  some- 
thing like  snow  flying  in  the  air,  and  we  are  still 
curious  to  know  what  this  was  unless  it  was  a 
hornet's  nest.  Old  Bob  still  kept  saying  it  to  them. 
I  walked  in  under  the  tree  and  shined  a  coon  up  in 
the  top  of  the  tree.  I  said  "Kinsey,  we  were  shooting 
at  the  wrong  thing,"  so  Kinsey  took  a  peep  and  said 
he  saw  two  coons.  Well  we  got  these  two  coons  and 
saw  another  one  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  could  not 
shine  it.  Some  of  you  have  probably  had  some  ex- 
perience trying  to  shoot  a  coon  when  you  could  not 
shine  him  and  when  it  is  so  dark  that  you  can 
scarcely  see  the  object,  it  is  a  mighty  easy  matter  to 
score  a  miss  every  time,  but  finally  our  last  shell 
brought  him  down,  which  made  us  our  fourth  coon. 
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I  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree  and  imagined 
I  saw  something  on  the  side  of  the  tree  that  might 
possibly  be  a  coon,  but  Kinsey  couldn't  see  it  that 
way.  But  after  a  little  coaxing  he  said  he  would 
climb  the  tree  to  satisfy  me.  He  had  only  gone  about 
half  way  up  the  tree  when  he  said,  "you  are  right, 
it's  a  coon."  So  he  soon  put  him  out  of  business  with 
his  '38  special.  This  making  coon  No.  5  we  started 
for  home.  A  long  old  trip  with  five  coons,  which 
made  a  very  heavy  load  to  carry,  especially  before 
we  got  home. 


A  COON  HUNT  WITH  HOP,  DRUM  AND  RIBBON 
BY  GEORGE  E.  MYERS 

IT  WAS  a  frosty  night,  none  the  best  in  the  world 
for  coon,  but  as  it  was  Saturday  night  my  hunt- 
ing partner  and  I  went  to  a  little  town  called 
Remington  and  left  the  Ford  at  my  father-in-law's 
place  and  took  my  brother-in-law  with  us  and 
started  out,  as  he  knew  the  country. 

We  had  three  dogs,  Hopper,  a  black  and  white 
dog,  six  years  old,  a  good  hunter  and  tree  dog,  most 
always  strikes  a  trail  first ;  Drum,  a  big  reddish  tan 
dog,  a  fox  hound,  used  to  run  foxes  with  him,  but 
likes  coon  better  now;  Ribbon,  a  blue  ticked  bitch, 
an  extra  good  skunk  dog  and  a  good  cooner. 

We  hit  the  woods  and  no  sooner  in,  than  Hop 
opened  up  and  soon  had  a  big  opossum  in  a  sapling. 
It  wasn't  much  of  a  job  to  get  him  and  my  brother- 
in-law  said  that  all  there  were  around  there  were 
'possums  and  skunks. 

We  went  a  little  further  and  Drum  let  out  a  yelp 
that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  and  Hop  and  Rib- 
bon joined  in.  Up  the  creek  they  went  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods  and  started  to  circle  a  tree,  barked  treed 
once,  and  circled  again.  The  old  coon  was  trying  to 
fool  them  but  not  for  long.  Hop  finds  where  he  left 
and  away  they  go  again  and  I  said,  "What  time  is 
it?"  and  Doc  said,  "Seven-thirty."  I  said,  "We 
will  have  a  coon  by  eight."  Little  did  I  think  what 
time  it  would  be  when  they  treed  him. 

Now  they  have  him  in  the  water  as  we  can  see 
by  the  tracks  and  wet  stones,  on  they  go  through 
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brush  and  a  corn  field  right  between  two  barns,  and 
my  brother-in-law  says,  "It  is  a  house  cat  or  fox," 
but  I  didn't  think  so.  He  is  running  too  straight 
across  a  road  and  on  a  rail  fence.  We  are  away 
behind  the  dogs  and  can  just  hear  them,  but  the 
fence  slows  them  up  a  little,  when  we  gain  on  them. 
We  finally  get  up  to  them  and  they  have  it  hot  again 
in  a  big  creek,  out  of  the  creek  into  another  big 
woods,  on  to  a  picket  fence  at  least  a  mile  in  length, 
all  around  the  woods,  off  into  another  woods,  I  begin 
to  think  they  never  will  tree  him,  back  into  the 
woods  at  our  left  and  here  they  slow  up  and  I  catch 
up  with  them.  My  two  friends  stay  on  the  other 
hill.  All  the  dogs  are  circling  a  sugar  snag  about 
thirty  feet  high.  They  rear  the  tree  and  then  circle 
again  and  come  back  and  bark  treed  and  then  they 
sit  down  and  start  that  well  known  song,  "Here  he  is, 
boys,"  and  I  holload  to  the  boys,  "  We  have  him 
treed  at  last!"  and  I  start  to  shin  up  the  tree  as 
I  can  just  reach  around  it.  When  I  get  about  one- 
half  of  the  way  up  my  hand  strikes  a  hole  in  the 
tree  about  as  big  as  your  head.  Then  the  boys  get 
there  and  they  say,  "Where  are  you?"  I  say,  "Up 
here,"  and  they  say,  "Are  you  up  the  tree  already? 
Do  you  see  anything?"  and  I  strike  a  match  and  a 
big  coon  is  looking  at  me  and  I  say,  "Here  he  is,  in 
here."  I  get  a  long  limb  and  start  to  poke  him  and 
out  he  comes  and  across  into  another  tree  and  the 
boys  on  the  ground  see  him  and  they  start  to  shoot 
at  him.  At  the  third  shot  down  he  comes,  full  of 
fight,  as  they  had  shot  the  limb  off  behind  him  and 
the  dogs  are  in  their  glory,  but  it  is  over  before  I 
get  down  and  he  sure  was  a  big  one,  long  legs,  like 
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a  dog,  and  poor  as  a  snake.  We  look  at  the  watch 
and  it  is  just  10 :45 :  Some  run ! 

The  dogs  are  tickled  to  death.  Drum  lays  down 
with  his  paws  on  the  coon  and  dares  the  world  to 
take  him  from  him.  We  rest  a  little  and  start  for 
home  on  a  bee  line,  as  we  have  had  enough  sport  for 
one  night  and  on  the  way  we  meet  some  other 
hunters  and  they  say  they  have  run  that  coon  for  the 
last  two  years  and  never  have  treed  him. 

We  reached  home  at  just  1  o'clock  and  weighed 
the  coon.  He  weighed  twenty-three  pounds.  If  he 
had  been  fat  he  would  have  weighed  thirty. 


A  PUZZLER 
BY  W.  E.  KABRICK 

WHY  couldn't  the  dogs  tree  this  coon  in  the 
winter  time?       I  fully  believe  every  coon 
dog  in  this  part  of  the  country  has  run  this 
old  coon  for  the  last  five  winters  and  never  picked 
a  tree  on  her,  my  dogs  with  the  rest.    They  would 
run  her  and  make  a  complete  lose  on  her. 

Now  for  the  hunt.  Bill,  my  hunting  pardner,  and 
I  were  worried  over  this  coon  getting  away  from 
our  dogs  so  many  times,  so  we  decided  to  go  down 
there  one  night  last  April  and  just  take  one  dog  and 
see  if  he  could  find  where  she  was  staying. 

So  we  just  took  old  Bakes,  went  to  the  hollow  and 
turned  him  loose.  We  sat  down  to  listen  to  old  Bakes 
and  he  soon  had  her  going.  We  sat  still,  never 
halload  at  all.  He  would  run  hard  for  a  while  and 
then  he  would  trail  like  the  track  was  an  old  one  for 
a  while  then  he  would  run  hard  again,  just  like  he 
was  going  to  catch  her.  He  kept  this  up  for  about 
one  hour,  all  over  a  ten-acre  patch  of  woods.  Finally 
he  treed  and  we  got  up  and  went  to  him,  walking 
only  two  hundred  yards.  When  we  got  there  he  was 
up  about  ten  feet  in  a  fallen  tree  top  standing  with 
his  front  feet  over  another  tree  that  had  a  hollow 
snag  in  it. 

Bill  went  up  and  found  the  old  coon  and  four  little 
ones  down  about  three  feet  in  the  old  snag.  He  came 
down  and  left  them  for  the  next  winter.  Why 
couldn't  the  dogs  trail  this  coon  in  this  tree  top  in 
the  winter? 
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MY  FIRST  COON  HUNT 
BY  BANKS  MARLETTE 

1WILL  try  to  tell  about  my  first  coon  hunt  with- 
out any  "trimmings." 
It  was  one  of  those  dark  and  dreary  nights 
late  in  November,  1918,  when  my  two  brothers  and 
eldest  brother's  wife  and  I  decided  it  was  a  very 
good  night  for  coon. 

We  went  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  west,  then 
turned  north  into  Buckberry  Hollow  where  we  ex- 
pected to  start  Mr.  Ringtail.  We  had  gone  but  a 
short  ways  up  the  hollow,  when  Teddy,  the  coon  dog, 
barked  treed.  We  soon  got  to  where  she  was  treed 
and  found  her  barking  up  a  large  sassafras.  We 
tried  to  shine  his  eyes  but  failed.  Then  my  youngest 
brother  climbed  up  about  forty  feet  and  said  he  saw 
a  little  opossum,  no  larger  than  a  rat.  We  told  him 
to  shake  or  knock  it  out,  as  it  might  be  larger  than 
he  thought.  He  went  up  a  few  feet  farther,  then 
concluded  it  was  a  fair-sized  opossum  and  began 
trying  to  shake  him  out.  That  coon  finally  made  up 
his  mind  to  jump  and  out  he  came.  The  dog,  I  sup- 
pose, saw  him  start  and  she  was  there  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  catch  as  she  would,  had  it  been 
a  squirrel.  The  coon  landed  on  top  of  the  dog  and 
knocked  her  quite  a  distance  down  over  the  hill  and 
by  the  time  she  got  up  and  got  her  bearings,  the  coon 
was  going  for  home,  at  a  lively  gait,  down  over  the 
hill-side.  Teddy  was  not  long  in  overtaking  him, 
but  it  was  her  first  coon  and  she  learned  then  and 
there  that  coon  would  bite  and  scratch  at  the  same 
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time.  We  all  rushed  down  over  the  hillside,  through 
creeks,  briars,  tree  tops  and  fallen  logs  to  where  the 
fight  was  going  on,  but  as  we  got  near,  the  coon 
went  up  an  elm.  Then -another  round  and  this  one 
also  in  favor  of  the  coon  and  he  made  another  get- 
away. This  time  into  a  hollow  beech  nearby.  We 
finally  twisted  him  out  and  a  shot  from  a  '32  pistol 
ended  his  career. 


WHERE  THE  COONS  GROW  LARGE 
RAY  A.  CROTHERS. 

WELL,  brother  coon  hunters,  I'll  try  and 
relate  to  you  a  coon  hunt  from  Marshall 
county,  Indiana,  where  the  coon  get  as 
large  as  young  buck  sheep. 

I  have  been  hunting  with  an  uncle  of  mine  that 
has  been  a  coon  hunter  for  over  forty  years.  He  is 
one  of  those  old  fanatic  hunters  that  thinks  one 
ought  to  tramp  on  the  roots  of  every  tree  in  the 
woods  in  order  to  be  a  real  coon  hunter. 

Well,  for  some  reason  that  never  exactly  suited 
me,  so  I  decided  to  purchase  me  a  No.  1  dog  and  hunt 
by  myself. 

The  hunt  I  am  thinking  of,  took  place  in  Novem- 
ber, about  the  26th,  I  think.  We  had  a  few  days  of 
real  cold  weather  and  the  ground  and  water  had 
frozen  real  hard.  About  the  24th  it  warmed  up  a 
little  and  began  to  rain,  then  by  the  26th  the  weather 
had  settled  and  was  just  fine  for  coon  hunting. 

About  three  p.  m.  a  friend  of  mine  called  me  by 
phone  and  said  he  intended  coming  down  that  eve- 
ning to  go  out  for  a  little  chase.  Of  course  I  immedi- 
ately consented,  that  just  suited  me.  I  had  just  pur- 
chased a  dog  and  knowing  his  two  dogs  were  No.  1 
game  getters,  was  well  pleased  to  have  his  two  dogs 
to  try  my  new  one  out  with. 

Immediately,  I  dropped  my  work  and  commenced 
choring,  and  getting  my  two  dogs  ready  for  the  big 
all  night  hunt.  At  five  o'clock  I  had  my  choring  and 
supper  over  waiting  and  watching  for  him  to  come, 
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but  watching  and  waiting  in  vain.  At  7 :30  I  decided 
they  weren't  coming,  so  my  oldest  brother  and  I 
decided  on  starting  for  what  is  known  as  Yellow 
river  bottoms,  about  one-half  mile  away.  Upon 
reaching  the  woods,  we  were  just  a  little  fatigued 
and  decided  to  sit  down,  while  the  dogs  hunted. 

Immediately,  after  sitting  down,  we  heard  a  dog 
open  up  on  a  very  hot  trail.  I  soon  recognized  the 
dog's  voice,  it  was  Bill  Young's  dog,  he's  better 
known  as  (Young  Buck) .  His  dog  had  started  the 
trailed  and  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice  and  was  soon 
barking  treed.  Our  dogs  came  in  after  circling  the 
woods  we  were  in,  so  we  crossed  the  river  at  the 
shallowest  place  we  could  find,  then  went  on  down 
through  the  woods.  We  sat  down  again  to  let  the 
dogs  hunt,  and  after  a  few  moments  elapsing,  we 
were  both  somewhat  surprised  seeing  the  glimmer 
of  a  lantern  a  short  distance  behind  us,  coming 
slowly  in  our  direction.  Soon  a  very  large  blue 
tick  foxhound  came  up  in  our  lantern  light,  and  I 
immediately  recognized  him  to  be  "Blue,"  my 
friend's  dog. 

He  reached  my  place  about  ten  minutes  after  our 
leaving.  My  younger  brother  knew  just  the  exact 
territory  we  were  contemplating  on  taking  in, 
started  for  the  woods  we  were  in.  After  a  short 
conversation  and  looking  at  the  game  they  had 
already  taken  in,  we  started  on,  but  we  were  soon 
stopped  by  a  very  rough  coarse  cry,  calling  for  help. 
We  were  off  in  search  for  the  person,  seem- 
ingly calling  in  despair.  After  going  a  short  ways 
towards  the  river  the  person  called  out  to  us.  "Here 
I  am,  come  over  here."  Upon  reaching  the  river 
bank  we  found  out  it  was  "Young  Buck."  He  imme- 
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diately  wanted  to  know  if  we  had  seen  his  dog.  Then 
in  a  sort  of  a  mournful  tone,  he  commenced  to  relate 
to  us  his  hard  luck,  as  he  called  it.  He  said  his  dog 
started  a  coon,  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice  and  com- 
menced barking  up.  So  of  course  they  were  compelled 
to  cross  the  river  in  order  to  get  to  the  dog.  His 
partner  decided  the  ice  was  too  thin  to  walk  across 
on,  so  he  wanted  to  lay  down  on  the  ice  and  roll 
across.  "Young  Buck"  being  in  a  tremendous  hurry, 
started  to  walk  across  just  as  fast  as  he  could  go, 
and  just  as  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  bang 
went  the  ice  and  "Young  Buck"  found  himself  stand- 
ing in  water  up  to  his  waist.  He  said  he  had  broken 
his  chimney,  lost  his  dog  and  partner,  dropping  his 
gun  in  the  water  and  was  as  wet  as  a  drowned  rat. 

My  friend  Mike  asked  him  if  he  found  his  gun 
again,  he  said  he  found  it  again  but  he  had  to  stick 
his  head  back  under  the  ice  in  order  to  reach  it.  One 
can  imagine  the  dreadful  condition  he  was  in.  He 
was  as  wet  as  a  drowned  rat,  broke  his  lantern,  lost 
his  dog  and  pard,  in  fact  he  was  completely  lost 
himself,  although  on  his  own  farm. 

Well  I  gave  him  my  lantern  and  showed  him  just 
how  the  land  laid  and  started  him  home  without  his 
partner  or  dog. 

Then  we  got  started  nicely  when  my  new  dog, 
Sounder,  opened  up,  and  talk  about  a  voice  on  a  dog, 
I  guess  he  sure  could  draw  out  that  old  time  music 
that  seemed  to  say  "follow  me."  Before  the  other 
dogs  could  get  to  him  he  was  barking  treed.  Soon 
the  other  three,  Fan,  Bud  and  Blue  began,  then, 
talk  about  music,  it  was  just  the  kind  old  time  coon 
hunters  like  to  hear.  After  approaching  the  tree 
we  saw  he  was  up  a  very  large  shell-bark  hickory, 
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a  tremendous  tall  one.  It  being  just  a  little  rough 
to  climb  we  began  to  shine  the  tree.  Soon  Mike  said, 
"bring  me  the  gun  quick,  I'll  put  a  'quietus'  to 
him,"  and  to  my  surprise  he  brought  him  out  the 
first  shot. 

Then  we  had  just  got  started  nicely  when  all  the 
dogs  opened  up  at  the  same  time.  They  all  seemed 
to  hit  it  red  hot  and  all  together.  They  ran  it  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river  and  treed 
again.  It  was  another  coon  and  Mike  soon  began  to 
empty  the  12-gauge  Winchester  at  him.  The  third 
shot  and  there  was  another  dead  coon  in  the  woods. 
Mike  said,  "I've  hunted  coon  for  many  a  year,  but 
I've  never  had  as  much  sport  in  a  short  time  as  I 
have  had  tonight."  I  told  him  "yes,  but  this  isn't  the 
end  of  it." 

We  now  started  across  for  what  is  known  as  opos- 
sum heaven  by  all  hunters  around  here.  We  decided 
to  see  if  the  dogs  would  enjoy  to  catch  an  opossum 
or  two.  Soon  the  dogs  began  to  say,  an  opossum 
up  this  tree.  We  found  him  to  be  hanging  on  a  large 
paw-paw  bush.  So  we  shook  him  off  for  the  dogs 
to  warm  upon.  Mike  said,  "that's  no  opossum,  it's 
too  large,"  but  just  the  same  it  was  one.  It  weighed 
eleven  and  one-half  pounds.  Mike  said,  "I'm  no 
opossum  hunter,  let's  go  where  we  can  strike  another 
coon."  I  said  "alright,  we'll  have  two  miles  of  good 
territory  straight  down  the  river."  I  told  the  boys 
I  knew  where  there  stands  an  old  poplar  tree  that 
had  been  a  den  tree  for  about  seven  years  and  was 
used  every  year,  so  we  started  to  cross  the  field,  aim- 
ing to  pass  the  den  tree.  Soon  we  were  climbing 
over  the  fence  along  the  woods.  Mike's  dog  Blue 
opened  un  behind  us  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
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Sounder  and  Bud  opened  up  ahead  of  us.  For  a 
minute  we  thought  it  was  all  the  same  track.  In  a 
little  bit  Blue  was  working  his  track  off  in  fine 
shape.  Mike  said  for  us  to  stay  with  the  dog  in  the 
woods  and  he  would  follow  Blue.  Well,  the  dogs  and 
I  stayed  and  they  soon  had  their  coon  going  down 
along  the  river,  first  in  the  water,  then  out  again. 
They  kept  that  up  for  a  half  mile,  then  they  left  the 
river  with  it,  and  commenced  to  circle  back  towards 
the  den  tree  close  to  where  they  started  him.  I  soon 
saw  what  was  up,  I  told  my  brother  to  take  the 
lantern  and  follow  the  dogs  and  I  would  try  to  beat 
Mr.  Coon  to  the  den  tree.  Well,  by  leaving  him  have 
the  lantern,  I  was  compelled  to  make  the  trip  in  the 
dark.  I'll  tell  you,  boys,  trying  to  beat  a  coon  to  a 
tree  in  the  woods  without  a  light  is  some  job,  believe 
me.  After  going  a  ways,  I  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  run  into  a  small  stump  and  up-setting  myself, 
turning  about  a  half  dozen  overs,  I  guess,  gathered 
myself  up  again  and  started  on  stamping  and  stum- 
bling around  until  I  reached  the  tree.  My  first 
thought  after  I  reached  the  tree  was,  where  is  Mike 
and  Blue,  but  the  other  dogs  were  making  so  terrible 
music  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  Blue.  Then  I 
began  to  wonder  what  Mr.  Coon  would  do  upon 
reaching  the  tree  and  finding  me  there.  The  dogs 
were  coming  closer  and  closer,  and  soon  to  my  sur- 
prise they  came  up  to  the  tree  where  I  was  standing 
and  began  to  bark  treed.  Mr.  Coon  with  his  bright 
and  shiney  eyes  was  able  to  make  his  way  through 
the  dark  better  than  could,  therefore  beating  me  to 
it.  Well  the  next  thing  for  us  to  do  was  to  wait  for 
Mike's  coming.  After  a  few  minutes'  waiting  we 
could  see  the  glimmer  of  his  light.  Soon  he  came  up 
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with  a  fine  large  shiney-nosed  coon.  Of  course,  he 
wanted  to  see  the  one  we  got.  When  he  found  out 
where  our  coon  got  to  he  sure  had  the  laugh  on  us. 

It  now  being  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  all  of  us  played  out,  we  concluded  to  make  long 
tracks  for  home.  We  forded  the  river  and  started 
back  on  our  seven  mile  trip,  going  for  about  two 
miles  without  starting  a  thing.  Soon  my  brother 
said  he  didn't  think  our  fun  was  all  up  yet,  he  said 
he  knew  where  there  was  a  den  tree  and  a  couple  of 
cubs  had  been  staying  and  we  would  pass  it  and  see 
if  there  would  be  any  in  it.  We  reached  the  tree 
shortly  after  daylight.  It  was  a  very  large  elm,  one 
part  of  a  large  hollow  limb  had  been  broken  off, 
leaving  a  fine  den.  He  immediately  said  he  would 
climb  up  and  see  if  there  were  any  in  it.  For  he 
had  the  best  of  us  when  it  came  to  climbing,  for 
trees  very  seldom  get  too  large  for  him  to  climb,  and 
he  can  walk  around  on  the  limbs  almost  like  a 
squirrel. 

Upon  looking  down  he  saw  four  bright  shiney  eyes. 
Well  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  decide  just  how  to 
get  them  out.  After  a  short  time  wondering  just 
how  we  would  do  it,  Mike  said,  cut  a  small  limb  and 
twist  it  into  the  fur  and  pull  one  out  and  we'll  have 
a  fight.  After  a  very  hard  fight  to  get  one  out,  it 
proved  to  be  a  large  old  one,  the  kind  that  no  doubt 
had  fooled  many  a  dog.  The  first  event  of  the  fight 
was  Mr.  Coon  got  a  firm  hold  on  Sounder's  ear  and 
hung  right  on.  Blue  then  grabbed  the  coon  by  the 
tail  and  started  to  pull,  loosening  Mr.  Coon's  hold  on 
Sounder's  ear,  slitting  it  nearly  all  the  way  down. 
Well  that  one  was  soon  ended. 
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The  next  one  proved  to  be  a  cub,  which  of  course 
didn't  put  up  much  of  a  scrap. 

Well  this  topped  off  our  night's  hunt.  Those  two 
made  five  coons  and  two  opossum  in  one  night, 
which  we  sure  were  proud  of. 

We  arrived  home  just  in  time  for  breakfast  and 
we  were  all  mighty  glad  of  it,  for  we  were  entirely 
worn  out  and  nearly  starved. 
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